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THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Géethe. 
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THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 


?*PRINCIPAL—PROFESSOR WYLDE, Mvs. Bac. 


Harmonium—M. LemuMens. 
Concertina—Signor Reconp1, 
Violin—Herr Jansa. 

Violonceilo—M. Paque. 
Italian—Signor Mazziont. 

French—M. Tovrrtrr. e 
Deportment—M. Petit. 


Harmony and Composition—Dr. WYLpg. 

Pianoforte—Dr. Wryipz, Herr HEensLer, 
and Mr. J. F. Barnett. 

Italian Singing—Signori Garcia, La- 
BLACHE, GILARDOMI, and ScHIRA. 

Harp—MM. Oserruur and T. H, Wricur. 

Sight Reading —Herr Ganz. 

Organ—Mr, Grorce Cooper. 


A Lavy Sopertnrenpant AnD Goveryess. 


YHE NEXT TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER Isr. 


The Academy is for Amateurs and Professional Students, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Fee £5, 5s. per term, includes instruction in three branches of study. ‘Three 
terms in the year. Students residing at a distance can receive all their lessons in ove 
day. Students desirous of receiving instruction are required to attend on Tuesday, 
Sept. 25, or Wednesday, Sept. 26, between eleven and four, The fee for attending 
either the Italian or French class is £1, 1s. per term. Prospectuses at the Hall. 

Office, 28, Piccadilly. A. Austex, See, 


TO ASSISTANTS IN THE MUSIC TRADE. 
ANTED, a YOUNG MAN that is a good Salesman, 


and well acquainted with the business, for a First-class Provincial House. 
Applications to be made at the Office of this Paper. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
HE APPOINTMENT of a TENOR SINGER to the 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Friday, the 28th day of 
September next. 

The Trial will take place on the Tuesday and Wednesday preceding, immediately 
after Morning Service. 

All applications, testimonials, and inquiries as to the office, must be sent in ad- 
dressed to Mr. Epwarp Pee e, Chapter Clerk and Registrar to the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham, at his office, in the College, Durham, on or before Friday, the 14th day 
of —- Next. And no Candidate, whose age much exceeds 25 years, will be 
accepted, 

The travelling expenses of the Candidates who shall be summoned to the Trial will 
be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

‘ollege, Durham, 20th July, 1866. 


H&é APPOINTMENT OF A MINOR CANON to 
the Vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Friday, the 28th day 
of September next. 

The Trial will take place on Friday, Saturday, and Monday, the 21st, 22nd, and 
24th days of September next. 

All applications (stating age), testimonials, and inquiries as to the Office must be 
sent in addressed to Mr. Eoward Peg.e, Chapter-Clerk, and Registrar to the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, at his Office, in the College, Durham, on or before Friday, 
the 14th day of September Next. 

The travelling expenses of the Candidates who shall be summoned to the Trial will 
be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham, 9th August, 1866. 


ORCESTER MUSIC HALL.—This building is now 

Re-opened, having been re-modelled and rendered thoroughly comfortable ; 

it is well lighted and heated, and holds from 700 to 800 persons. It is available for 

public entertainments of every description upon reasonable terms, For particulars, 
address, Mr. SEARLE, the Music Hall, Worcester. 


\ R. FREDERICK W. JARDINE, Orecay Burtper, 
Ciry Roap, Mancuester, begs to announce his REMOVAL to his new 
Manufactory, at the above address. . 
Estimates given for Church and Chamber Organs. 
Organs Tuned at an Annual Charge. Instruments of various sizes kept in Stock. 
Description of the Grand Organ built for $, Peter's Church, Manchester, sent Post 
Free on application, 


M3: VALENTINE BLAKE, R.A.M., Professor of 


g Singing, begs to announce to his friends and pupils his return to London for 
he ensuing season. All applications for Engagement in Concerts, Oratorios, and 
ms in the Vocal Art may be addressed to him at 
Duncax Davison & Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street. 




















RYSTAL PALACE.—SEPTEMBER, EXCURSION 
MONTH.—During the week great variety of attractions. 
MONDAY.—South London, Greenwich, and South-Eastern Foresters’ Excursion 
Balloon— Great Fountains—Nelson Lee’s Amusements, &c., &¢.— 
Ethardo, 
TUESDAY.—Ethardo. 
WEDNESDAY.—The Great Autumn Flower and Fruit Show. 
THURSDAY.—Last Day Great Autumn Flower Show. 

FRIDAY.—Ethardo. 
SATURDAY.—Arrang ts duly 
Admission—Monday to Friday, One Shilling; Saturday, Half-a-crown. 
Guinea Season Tickets free. 

On Exhibition Daily, Taz Rep, Wurre, ano Bue; or, the American Little 
Wonder Ship which recently crossed the Atlantic with Crew of Two Men. 


NOTE,.—Season Tickets now date from 1st of September, a whole year. No such 
Guinea's worth in the world. 


R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. — Every 

Evening at Eight—COVENT GARDEN THEATRE.—On Monday next the 

first part of the programme will be selected from the Works of Verdi; Tuesday, 

Wednesday, and Friday, Miscellaneous Nights; on Thursday a Classical Night; 

and on Saturday a Popular and Volunteer Night. Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, Malle. 

Krebs, Master Bonnay, Mr, Levey, and Les Freres Emile and Auguste Sauret every 

evening. Band of 100 Performers. 
Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

The Box-office is open from Ten till Five. Promenade, Amphitheatre Stalls, and 

Amphitheatre, One Shilling. Acting Manager, Mr. EowarD Murray. 


MISS BERRY GREENING. 
ie BERRY GREENING requests that all com- 


munications relative to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the pro- 
vinces, be addressed to her, care of Messrs. DuncaN Davison and Co., 244, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


ISS BERRY GREENING will Sing the Variations 


on “Cueray Ripe” (composed expressly for her) at Greenwich, Sept. 4. 


Mss FLORENCE DE COURCY will Sing “Hark! 


THE BELLS ARE Rinainae” (composed by Henry Smart) at Southampton, 
September 19, 


ISS KATE GORDON will play Ascher’s New Piano- 


forte piece, “ L'AMOUR DU PASSE," during her Provincial Tours in Kent, 
the North of England, and Scotland.—82, St. George's Road, S.W. 


= RITA FAVANTI requests that all com- 


munications relative to Operatic or Concert Engagements be addressed to her 
at Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street; 
or to her residence; 28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 


M®: ALFRED HEMMING will sing “ Aticz, WHERE 


art THou?” and “Tae Mxssacs,” at Greenwich, September 3. 


qa 





























R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 

Princess's Theatre) begs to announce his removal to No. 199, Euston Road, 

.W., where he is prepared to resume his instruction in VOCAL MUSIC, and give 
finishing lessons to professional pupils in the Art of Singing for the Stage. 


R. KING HALL having completed his studies at the 
Royal Academy of Music, under the superintendence of the most eminent 
masters, requests that all communications, respecting Lessons on the Pianoforte, 
Harmony and Composition, also engag ts for Concerts and Soirées, be sent to 
his residence, No. 199, Euston Road, N.W. 


V R. HOWARD GLOVER requests that all communi- 
| cations relative to his Drury Lane Concerts for the Winter Season may be 
addressed to him, care of Messrs. Duncan Dav.son & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


geen MUNDAY, of the Bayswater Academy of © 

















Music, will play G. B. Allen’s “Gator Funizux" at Miss Mabel 's 
Concert, Myddleton Hall, Sept. 28. 
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The Workmen's Festival and Industrial Exhibition, 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


HE OPENING CEREMONY will take place on 
Monpay Next, at Three o'clock, on which occasion an original composition, 
entitled “Ope To Lazour,” written by John Plummer, and set to music by Dr. 
Spark, will be sung by Miss Louisa Vinning, Mr, Weiss, and One Thousand Voices. 
The Chair will be taken by R. Cutten Hansury, M.P. for Middlesex, supported by 
several other Members of Parliament, and numerous Deputations from Working 
Class Societies, 
Admission :—Galleries, 1s; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 
In the Evenine, at Seven o'clock, the Inaugural Music will be repeated, 
dmission, 1s. 
THE EXHIBITION, consisting of thousands of objects from all parts of the 
country, will be open Daily, from Ten till Five, 6d.; after Six, 2d. Mondays, 2d. 
allday. Saturdays, from Three o'clock, 2d. 


M® HOWARD GLOVER respectfully announces that 


for an Articled Pupil.—Apply, by letter, to Mr. Howarp 
oro 3 Forsign Biusie Warchouse, 244, 





Gover, care of Messrs. Duxcan Davison & Cv., 
Regent Street, W. 


ROBERT COCKS & C0,’S NEW MUSIC. 
HE NEW HELENA WALTZ, by Frep. Goprrey, 


made so popular by Mr. Alfred Mellon's distinguished orchestra, 4s.—Order 
of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 
HE ECHO OF LUCERNE. Song (10th edition). 
Words by Desmoxp Ryan, Esq.; Music by Rocu-Atpert. 2s. 6d, ; free for 
16 stamps. 
HE ECHO OF LUCERNE. Transcribed for the 


Pianoforte, by Brintey Ricuarps, 3s. ; free by post for 19 stamps, 


ARBLINGS AT EVE, DAWN, AND NOON, 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 35. each. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Solo and 

Duet. Brixtey Ricwarps. 4s, each, 
TEW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE. By Geo. 
F. West. A list of all Mr. West's works (150) may be had, gratis and post 


free, of his publishers, Messrs, Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, All 
sheet music at half price. 








VER THINE.—Sune sy Miss Emtty Sonpene wita 
brilliant success at the Crystal Palace Concerts, Signor Arditi’s Concert, Mr. 
Aguilar’s Matinée, and Mr, Wrighton's Concerts. 


Published by Roserr Cocks and Co,, New Burlington Street, 





To Professors and Teachers of the Vocal Art in Academies, &c. 
NEW BALLAD, 


NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 
Price 3s. 


Teachers of Singing who have found the difficulty of procuring an effective song 
within the reach of any moderate voice, and where the Words combine a pure moral 
feeling suited fur the Young, with a Melody and Accompaniment simple and beauti- 
ful in the extreme, will hail with pleasure the above charming ballad. The leading 
Professors and Teachers in the Fashionable Schools and Public Academies through- 
out the United Kingdom are using it in their Classes, &c. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE REV. J. KEBLE'’S HYMNS. 


ORNING, EVENING, HARVEST, anp WEDDING 

HYMNS. The Music of the latter by W. V. WALLACE. For Four 

Voices and Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. Embellished with a striking Like- 
ness of the lamented Author, and his Autograph a few days before his decease. 


Price 3s, 


The patronage these Hymns have received from Church Choirs, Choral Societies, 
&c., together with the publication having received the warm approval of Mr. Keble, 
justify the Publishers in recommending them to public notice as specimens of a pure, 
devotional style of Religious Music, equally suitable for Private or Public Worship. 

London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FRANK ELMORE’S NEW SONGS. 
“AIRY FAIRY LILIAN,” 


Poetry by Tennyson. 3s. 
te 
WERE THIS WORLD ONLY MADE FOR ME.” 
Poetry by the Princess Amelia. 33, 
Sung everywhere, with the greatest success, by the Composer, 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








SIMS REEVES. 
HE MESSAGE, for the Pianoforte, 4s. THE DAYS 


THAT ARE NO MORE, for ditto, 3s. These popular songs, sung by Smits 
ReEves and Madame Sainron-Do.ny, arranged as brilliant pianoforte pieces by the 
composer, BLUMENTHAL, are published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, W. 





DELINA PATTI'S “Fievr vv Prixtemes” Waltz 


for the Pianoforte, with a portrait of the Prince Imperial (to whom the Waltz 
is dedicated), is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, 





DELINA PATTI. Fleur du Printemps (Fior di 
Primanera.) Valse pour Piano, par ADELINA Patti. Price 4s. 
London : Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DELINA PATTI’S new Waltz for the Piano, “Freon 
pu Printemps,” is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Now Ready, 
N PARTING, Aveiva Parti’s New Song. Poetry 


by Lord Byroy, Sung with distinguished success by the composer, and also 
by Mr. SanrLey. Published by Doncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DELINA PATTI’S New Song, “ON PARTING,” 
Poetry by Lord Byron, is published by 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 








COMPOSED BY 
EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 5s. 
** Among the most recent positi for the pianoforte, especial notice is due to 





a Sonata in C, by Emanuel Aguilar, This work is constructed on the old classical 
model, now too much neglected by the modern composers, The sonata is the most 
beautiful form of instrumental composition. Since the days of Corelli, Handel, and 
Scarlatti, down to those of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, an unbroken series of great 
composers have contributed to its development, Our present composers are beginning 
to essay their strength (though not so often as we could wish) in works of this class ; 
and our pleasure in meeting with one of them is heightened by its rare occurrence. On 
this account we heartily welcome the appearance of Mr. Aguilar’s sonata. In its com- 
position he has taken for his model the pianoforte sonatas of Mozart, which it closely 
resembles, not only in form and construction, but also in fresh and graceful melody, 
harmony at once rich and simple, and the happy adaptation of every passage to the 
finger of the performer, It opens with a vigorous allegro, followed by an adagio, as 
vocal as an Italian song. Then there is a gavotte, which reminds us of Handel or 
Scarlatti; and the finale is a rapid movement, sparkling with fire and brilliancy. 
This sonata, in short, is a valuable contribution to our stock of pianoforte music, and 
will lead, we trust, to other contributions of a similar kind, from the same as well as 
other quarters,"—JUlustrated News, 


London: Doncaw Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


8s. d, 
“SO CHE PER GIOCO, Barcarolle = = = «= Price 3 0 
“MY HOME IS ON THE MOUNTAIN,” Song - » 3890 











‘* Two songs, the one Italian and the other English, from the pen of Signor Adolfo 
Ferrari, have just been published by Messrs. Davison & Co. The first is a barcarolle, 
“ So che per gioco,” the poetry from Metastasio, whose sweet verses have inspired the 
composer with a melody in the pure Italian style—the style of the great old masters, 
the Jomellis and Cimarosas of the last century. It is indeed a gem of simplicity, 
grace, and feeling. ‘The other isan English ballad, ‘ My home is on the mountain,’ 
the poetry by Miss Jessica Rankin ; less remarkable than its Italian companion, but 
exceedingly elegant and pleasing."—JUustrated News, 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VOCAL MUSIC BY M. W. BALFE. 





— Poeryly &. 

I'm Not in Love, Remember ° e . . Jessica Rankin 
Oh! Take Meto Thy Heart Again. . Ditto 

I Love You . . ° eon ° e . G. P. Morris 
If | Could Change as Others Change . . - Jessica Rankin 
Fresh asa Rose . . . ; ‘ ° Ditto 

Mary . “ee oo i ae oe ° G. P. Morris 
The Banner of St. George( Defence and not defiance) Brougham 
Killarney Edmund Falconer 


Si tu Savais (Did'st Thou But Know). Romance. J. Oxenford 


The Hostess’s Daughter (fora bass voice). . Uhiand 
Old Man, Old Man, Thy LocksareGrey . . Henry Neale 
OLetthe SolidGround. . . . . Tennyson 
The Lay of the Captive Lark (Bravura Song) . Jessica Rankin 
Whom But Maud Should I Meet . ° ° e Tennyson 
The Quadroon Girl cere) tes) Fen fg Longfellow 
Sound, Trumpet Sound (Magenta) ° , ° ° ° . 

The Shell (Duet for Sopwino and Contralto) . Tennyson 
The Three Fishers. ° . ° > ‘ Charles Kingsley 
Silence, Beautiful Voice. ‘ F ‘ ° ° Tennyson 
Spring (Duet for Tenor and Contralto), . . Baskerville 


The Brook (Duet for Soprano and Contralto) 


Tennyson 
She Came to the Village Church (‘Trio for Soprano, 


RO GO 0 68 Go 0 Go Go & 69 00 Go Oo tt OD 
ce © esceeeoceosceocoeooseoceoceo® 


Mezzo-Soprano, and Coutraito ° ° . Ditto 
Go Not, Happy Day (Quartet for Soprano, Con- 
tralto, Tenor,and Bass). . . .« Ditto 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


YHE REPROAOCH. (“Si vous n’avez rien & me dire.”) 


Sung by Herr Reichardt and M, Jules Lefort with immense success. Com- 
posed by J. P. Gotpperc. Price 4s. 


London; Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN.—HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Henceforth the friends regularly met on stated days at Schu- 
mann’s, for the production of the chamber music of the most 
difficult masters. ‘lo Schumann this practising was of inestimable 
value. The whole internal organism of works of art, against the 
theoretic study of which his nature opposed itself, gained a greater 
influence over him through the actual performance of such works, 
go that he instinctively seized upon and practised then. A similar 
mode of development we find to have been pursued by that master 
to whom Schumann was most nearly related, Franz Schubert. 
For him, likewise, the practical exercises in which he took such 
delight were of indisputably greater importance than the instruc- 
tion of his teachers, Ruziazta and Salien. The friends not only 

rformed music, but also sought by interchange of opinions and 
ideas upon art and works of art, to gain a deeper understanding 
of them. For Schumann, as already noticed, the mere performance 
of music had little charm. 

Of Schumann’s compositions, that date from this period, we 
would mention, —eight four-handed polonaises, four-handed varia- 
tions, a set of songs, and a quartet for piano and stringed instru- 
ments; all yk ce directly su, ede by and created under the 
influence of Schubert’s genius. He sent the songs to a well-known 
song composer of his time, Wiederbein .of Brunswick. More 
interesting than the judgment which this individual pronounced 
upon Schumann's songs, is the knowledge of the fact itself, since 
it shews us what peculiar department of music presented for 
Schumann, at that time, especial attractions. If now an unpre- 
judiced observer considers Wiederbein’s songs, it is difficult for 

im to perceive what there is in them that which could have excited 
the admiration of a young artist—an enthusiast for Schubert and 
Jean Paul. These songs, as we now view them, do not raise 
themselves either in their feature or in their special significance, 
above the ordinary results of routine work. What they possess, 
however, over a thousand other productions of art, is a certain 
nobleness of pure, delightful, melodious form. This certainly was 
of a school of which Schumann was afterwards to be the chief 
apostle. 

That Schumann, with this inclination of his genius, did not make 
much — beyond the “ icy cold and dry commencement ” of the 
study of law, need not excite wonder. His college companions 
were, it is true, daily with him; he lived with them; still he 
never, 80 to speak, visited them, while he was a tolerably indus- 
trious attendant on the lectures of Professor Krug. With much 
surprise, indeed, do we learn that he made a study of the writings 
of Fichte and Kant. ‘To such a dreamer as he was, certainly an 
oddity! At all events, his relations with Schelling must have 
been more intimate. His sojourn at Heidelberg effected, as to the 
re of his genius, no especial alteration. The accom- 
plished Thibaut himself was of no avail in arousing him to a more 
active interest in the science of jurisprudence, and if he occasion- 
ally attended the latter’s lectures, it was only on account of his 
personal relations with this cultivated musical enthusiast. With 
much greater industry he practised music. Even on the short 

leasure trips that he made with his friends Rosen and Sammels, 

e did not forget to practise exercises on a ‘ dumb piano,” which 
he carried with him in the carriage. 

_A journey to Italy, projected by one of the friends, induced 
him to take up the study of the Italian language, and he made in 
a short time, such significant progress, that he was able to readily 
translate, in the original metre, many of the sonnets of Petrarch, 
and faithfully in the spirit of the poet. ‘The two friends were 
prevented from making the journey, and so Schumann undertook 
it alone, in the early part of September. Information concern- 
ing this trip Wasielewsky published in three letters, addressed by 
Schumann to his sister Theresa and to Rosen. Surrounded 
by glorious natural scenery that filled his soul with delight, 
and in the midst of which the melancholy student, more than 
was his wont, came as it were out of himself, the deepest 
depression again overcame him, and in a letter to Rosen (Milan, 
Oct. 4, 1829), he thus referred to himself :—‘ I seem to myself for 
some weeks so poor and so rich, so weak and so strong, so des- 
pondent and so full of spirit ;” an imitation of the subsequent two 


through the whole of the winter of 1829-30, he continued his 
studies in music with a constantly increasing zeal. His not 
insignificant facility upon the pianoforte, as well as the peculiar 
character of his execution, had made him a welcome guest in the 
musical circles of Heidelberg. Yet even the success which fol- 
lowed him in this period of striking public performances was of no 
avail to excite in him a lively interest in the public musical life of 
Heidelberg. Even Thibaut’s house, in which the ancient church 
music was zealously cultivated, did not succeed in permanently 
attracting him. The opinions of Thibaut on the works from 
which they were formed were quite uncongenial to him, and he 
therefore, ultimately, seldom visited him. . 

More than ever he now turned to composition, and he created 
single works that afterwards, in his maturity, he still considered 
worthy of publication, such as the Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, and 8 of opus 3, 
which as well as some Piano Studies were written in the year 1829. 
At that time, also, he commenced some greater works, that remain 
unfinished. It is, indisputably, important to consider these first 
attempts, so far as they have become known to us, in connection 
with the earlier development of Schumann's works. We, thereby, 
bring the sketch of our master’s life to the point even at which he 
discarded his uncongenial pursuits and devoted himself exclusively 
to the art career. 

At Easter, 1830, his studies were concluded at Heidelberg; he 
was about to return home, and yet he had arrived at no deter- 
mination. To overcome his aversion to the law was impossible, 
and yet his affection and esteem for his mother prevented him from 
giving energetic expression to it, and dedicating himself entirely to 
his beloved art. His love for this on the appearance of Paganini, 
became enthusiasm. With his friend Tépke he hastened to Frank- 
fort, where Paganini was entrancing every one with his wonderful 
violin playing. How powerful was the impression that it made 
upon him is indicated by the subsequent appearance of his arrange- 
ment of the studies of this master for the pianoforte (opus 3 and 
10). The appearance of the renowned virtuoso had undoubtedly 
a powerful influence upon Schumann’s finally followed deter- 
mination to pursue exclusively the art career. Under date of July 
$0, 1830, he writes to his mother that his ‘‘ whole life has been a 
twenty years’ struggle between poetry and prose—music and law—and 
this must now cease.” With the most affecting eloquence he presents 
his own wishes in reference to her decision, but he yet leaves it 
entirely in the mother’shands. ‘“ If I keep to the law,” he writes— 


“I mdst remain at Heidelberg another year to attend Thibaut’s lectures on 
the Pandects which every law-student attends, and at the conclusion, at all 
events the question rust be decided by Michaelmas, and then I shall promptly 
and vigorously and without complaint proceed to fulfil the destiny that is set 
before me. ‘hat this letter is the most important one that I have yet written, 
or shall ever write, you must perceive ; therefore do not unwillingly grant my 
prayer, and give me a speedy answer.” 

How the mother treated with anxiety and wavering her son’s 
wish, and left the decision with the learned Professor Friedrich 
Wieck, we have already seen. Wieck, who had adequately recog- 
nized the great talent of Schumann, decided in his favour, and the 
mother offered no further opposition. After some money tran- 
sactions, that he at times had little capacity to manage, were 
settled, he returned to Leipzig, there to devote himself, exclusively, 
to his art. True to the fashion of the time, it was the career of a 
virtuoso that he had in purpose to follow. That there was yet 
needed any other preparation for an art-life as he understood it, 
does not appear at that time to have been very clear to him. In 
the time of flourishing, deified virtuosity, virtuoso and artist were 
identical terms ; only the virtuoso was an artist. 

(To be continued.) 





ConSTANTINOPLE.—Phe principal theatre here, which was valued 
at 10,000,000 piastres, has been destroyed by fire. 

Kar Kistine the author of Shakspeare, a Winternight’s dream, 
has just finished another drama, the heroine of which is Charlotte 
Corday. The great success which Shakspeare achieved when per- 
formed at the Ducal Theatre in Brunswick, was reported at the 
time in this paper. Karl Késting lives now in Berlin, and it is 
expected that his spre a to which one Hugo Freyr has written 
a grand orchestral prelude, will be performed there, as likewise in 





mystical characters, ‘‘ Florestan ” and “ Eusebius,” On his return, 





Breslau. 
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Beross Opera. 


S1r,—The Opera season is now at an end, and our two opera 
companies are dispersed in all directions. It is too early for Paris 
and St. Petersburg, whose Italian theatres will claim most of our 
principal singers for the winter months; and, though the proprie- 
tor of the Kursaal at Homburg persists in announcing that he has 
secured the services of Mdlle. Adelina Patti for the approaching 
season, I fancy that Homburg, in common with many other: of 
the German watering-places, must be a little too hot just now for 
all but the most inveterate gamblers, and that the Italian Opera 
season will at least be postponed until after the German military 
season has come to an end(1). ‘Close to Frankfort” was, a few 
weeks ago, an attractive heading in the advertisement of a German 
bath; but times have changed, and the taste of mere pleasure- 
seekers for the vicinity of Frankfort has no doubt changed with 
them (2). 

The regular subscription season at Her Majesty’s Theatre ter- 
minated some weeks ago, and was followed by a series of after- 
performances, at which the great principle of freedom in attire 
was recognized. On payment of five shillings a careless amateur 
might have entered the pit in a fustian jacket or dressing-gown, 
or, at least was not required to adopt the ordinary disguise of an 
evening coat. To quote the exact words of Mr. Mapleson’s mani- 
festo on the subject—‘‘ the usual restrictions in regard to evening 
dress” were not “enforced.” The odd thing is that England 
should be the only country in the world in which it is found neces- 
sary, or at least is thought necessary by managers, at any time to 
enforce them. The commencement of what I may call the demo- 
cratic season was also marked by a change in the distribution of 
seats on the ground floor, the area of the pit having been enlarged 
at the expense of the stalls. This measure, which at first sight had 
a reactionary appearance, in so far that it brought us back to old 
times, was in fact progressive, and was a formal concession to 

popular rights. The old constitution of the Italian Opera House 
in England did not recognize the existence of two chambers or 
compartments on the ground floor. In ancient times and even at 
the beginning of the present century, the whole region in front of 
the orchestra formed the pit, which was mainly used as a resting- 
place for visitors to the boxes. At that time there was but one 
Italian Opera, which only gave two performances a-week ; and the 
occupiers of boxes seldom missed a representation, and, if they did, 
never let their boxes, but lent them to their friends. Gradually 
the profane and vulgar, who knew not the occupiers of the boxes, 
crept into the pit, at the rate of ten-and-sixpence a head ; and it 
was in order that the subscribers might not be shocked by the 
appearance of these non-subscribers, in whom the managers had no 
sort of confidence, that the regulations in respect to dress were first 
introduced. That, at least, is my theory on the subject, and I 
think it would be difficult to disprove it. ‘That arch-innovator, 
Mr. Lumley, who invented the ‘Thursday performances—we now 
have operatic performances, taking the two theatres together, 
every day in the week except Sunday—is said to have been the 
first operatic manager in Enzland who established stalls(a). The 
offer of an armed and cushioned stall at a guinea in place of an 
unstuffed numbered seat in the pit at half-a-guinea (or eight-and- 
sizpence if the ticket was purchased beforehand at an agency), was very 
attractive to those who had guineas to spare; and additional rows of 
stalis were added from time to time, until at last the region of the 
pittites had been so encroached upon that there was scarcely any pit 
left. Indeed, the systematic invasion of the pit by the stalls has 
been carried so far that the upper compartment has now become 
all in all, the lower one being chiefly used as a place of penance 
for that mysterious body called the ‘ Free List,” which, as I am 
grieved to learn by the advertisements, is from time to time 
“suspended.” Mr.Mapleson changed all that (6). Under the direc- 





(1). All this speculation might have been spared. The Ham- 
burgers are already Malle. Patti’s slaves. 

(2). This isa thought out of season. 
telegrams ? 

(a). No; he isn’t. 

(5). Mr. Mapleson has changed nothing but places with Mr. E. 
T, Smith. 


Does Mr. Silver read 








tion of this operatic Canute the tide which so long had flowed in 
one direction ebbed ;- and the practised habitué might have pointed 
to ground where, but a few days before, there had been stalls, but 
which had once more become pit. 

In the meanwhile the season at Her Majesty’s Theatre was for 
some time in the position of a French journal that has received 
two warnings : ‘it might have been put an end to from one day to 
another without any further formalities being gone through. A 
performance of ‘‘ God save the Queen *—the signal of dissolution, 
or at least of prorogation—had been given beforehand. After 
that Mr. Mapleson sed the right to close his theatre when- 
ever he might feel inclined; though it is to be regretted that he 
did so without giving some additional performances of the Marriage 
of Figaro, which, with Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Sinico, Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, and Mr. Santley, in the four principal parts, 
ought to have attracted all London. At the beginning of the 
present season both managers announced the Marriage of Figaro, 
as they also did last season; and at the very last moment both 
managers, this season, kept their promise. ‘The “cast” of the 
Marriage of Figaro at the Royal Italian Opera was much weakened 
by the premature departure of Mdlle. Patti, who it had been hoped 
would undertake the part afterwards assigned to Madame Lemmens- 
Sherringion. Mdlle. Patti’s rejection of the part of Susanna 
deprived us of the pleasure, expected but never very likely to be 
realized, of hearing the two most attractive singers of the Royal 
Italian Opera Company in the same work. If, by the way, 
Mdlle. Patti does go to Homburg (3), I can give her a hint which 
may be of some use to her. The place must now be full of soldiers, 
But Mdlle. Patti by the influence of her singing subdues Cossacks 
and Calmucks in L’Etvile du Nord. She ought not to find it diffi- 
cult, then, to disarm the music-loving Prussians in actual life— 
above all, if she sings to them the music of their own Meyerbeer. 

What, it may be asked, after all the operatic turmoil of the last 
four or five months, have been the artistic results of the opera 
season? What new masterpiece has it made known to us ?—what 
new singer of genius has it introduced to us? The great ‘ novelty” 
of the season has been an opera of the eighteenth century, the 
Marriage of Figaro. The great “attractions,” in a personal sense, 
have been, as during the season of last year, Mdlle. Patti and 
Maile. Lucca at one house, and Mdlle. Ima de Murska at the 
other. I do not say that these three are the three greatest vocalists 
of the day, but it is undeniable that they are the three most 
attractive (4). In the meanwhile plenty of newsingers have appeared 
at both operas, though very few have met with a decided success. 
Without going through a long list of failures, comparative failures, 
and questionable successes, 1 may briefly record the fact that at 
the Royal Italian Opera Mdlle. Orgeni made a favourable impres- 
sion as the heroine of Za Traviata, and in other light soprano 
parts, and that Madame Vilda by her performance in Norma caused 
genuine enthusiasm (5). Madame Vilda has a voice, and sings, 
but is far from being an actress. Mdlle. Orgeni, or ‘*Orgenvi” 
(the name, like the bearer of it,-is Hungarian), though compara- 
tively voiceless, has qualities more or less wanting to Madame 
Vilda; but she is not so gifted by nature as the new (old?) ‘robust” 
soprano, whose voice is a voice. At Her Majesty’s Theatre Signor 
Mongini has confirmed, or rather has re-established and improved, 
the reputation he already enjoyed. Signor ‘Tasca has shewn him- 
self, in some parts, a substitute for Signor Mongini, but has done 
— to render intelligible the favour he is said to enjoy in 

taly. 

However, it is not the business of an Operatic director to .be 
continually producing masterpieces and singers of genius. It is 
difficult to find a new and presentable opera of any kind, and there 
is great lack just now of first-rate singers. Perhaps the worst that 
can be said of the past Opera season is that it is at an end. For 
four months in the year London is mad for the Opera, and nothing 
that Mr. Gye or Mr. Mapleson can offer is quite good enough for 
it. Then for eight months we have no Opera at all. Until the 
present year we have at least had a British imitation of the genuine 
oreign article, but this autumn and Winter we are not even to 


(3). If—if—if—indeed! Why if? 

(4). And Tietjens? and Mario? and Santley ? and Trebelli- 
Bettini ? 

(5). Query. 
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have an English Opera; and unless Mr. Mapleson repeats his 
former experiment of an Italian Opera in midwinter (6), we shall 
have no opportunity of hearing dramatic music at all until next 
Easter, vieek, in a capital of three million inhabitants, and with 
pretensions to artistic taste, will be—to say the most—extraordinary. 


DShaver Dilver. 


(6). Resolution already taken and made public. Mr. S. S. is 
sadly perfunctory. Also he procrastinates. Quid postea ? 
4, S, Silent, 





—_—o— 


TO D. PETERS, Esa. 


Sir,—As you gave no account of Mellon’s first week, I request 
your acceptance of following scratchings down, which fell over 
this morning in my common-place. 

Item: Mr. Alfred Mellon has recommenced concerts with which, for 
years, he has bridged over chasm that divides Italian from English 
opera at Covent Garden. No sooner had curtain fallen on last operati¢ 
representation than energetic conductor and manager proceeded to 
transform interior of edifice after picturesque fashion originally devised 
by late Jullien, and since Monday theatre has been filled by crowds of 
amateurs who thoroughly appreciate excellence of splendid orchestra 
which Mr. Mellon never fails to gather together. Ordinary programmes 
have hitherto exhibited but little novelty, though they have been 
rather above than below average in merit and interest. Wonderful 
Leonora overture ; grandest of four preludes to Fidelio; well-known 

. meditation by Gounod on Bach—excellently played by H. Hill (violin), 
Trust (harp), and Pittman (one of our most accomplished organists) ; 
war march from Athalie; andante and scherzo from Schumann's sym- 
phony in E flat—most tuneful and self-consistent of his orchestral 
compositions; Mr. Mellon’s own eflective Jacobite overture, and selection 
from L' Africaine, which, comprising chief themes from Meyerbeer’s last 
opera, concludes with. unisonous prelude to last act, given out with full 
power of fifty-eight instruments; these constituted most striking 
orchestral features of Monday's concert, and two succeeding nights saw 
but little variation in programme. 

Item: On Thursday first part of concert was devoted to Mendelssohn. 
Instead of independant symphony, three instrumental movements of 
so-called ‘ Sinfonie-Cantate,” were selected for piece de résistance. 
Although symphony of Lodgesang is complete in self, it tends by sug- 
gestion ofits lovely complement to leave ear unsatisfied ; but, apart 
from this drawback, and from objection that time was rather hurried 
throughout, I have nothing but praise. Quite as admirable was perfor- 
mance of extraordinarily picturesque and poetical concert overture 
known as Calm sea and prosperous voyage, captivating beauties of which 
lost nothing under Mr, Mellon’s watchful guidance. Violin concerto, 
only composition of its class which Mendelssohn—in this respect like 
Beethoven—wrote, was played by Wieniawski. Variations for piano 
and violoncello—not to be confounded with the Variations sérieuses 
for piano solo (of course not A. S. S.)—were allotted to clever young 
pianiste, Mdlle, Krebs, who has at length assumed long garb of woman- 
hood, and to Mr, G. Collins. Vocal pieces which relieved instrumental 
selections consisted of air from Elijah, “O rest in the Lord” (Madame 
Patey-Whytock), and air “ Wer klopft 80?” from Hochzeit des Camacho, 
(Mdile. Liebhart), This latter was novelty, but Mendelssohn nights, 
of which there will doubtless be many before conclusion of the concerts, 
might be further varied to illimitable extent. 

_ttem: Second part of concert was miscellaneous, and made up of 
pieces which on preceding evenings had proved most popular. Africaine 
selection was announced, but hand-bills were circulated, intimating that 
I Puritani orchestral fantasia on Bellini’s opera, would be given instead. 
This was succeeded by new song, “ Sweet sweet,” written for Mdile. 
Liebhardt, and, being just adapted for a “ promenade audience,” repeated 
anid vociferous applause. Then Master Bonnay, to astonish everybody 
by marvellously facile execution on “ xylophone,” of air by Mayseder, 
and recalled to play again. Same com pliment awaited Madame Patey- 
Why tock for “ Ship-boy’s letter,” but she contented herself with bowing. 
Wieniawski’s playing of Paganini’s solo on “ Di tanti palpiti,” drew 
down warm applause, late as hour was, and although new valse, ‘‘ Marie,” 
right tuneful specimen of class, by Col. Baillie, cornet solo by Mr. 
Reynolds, stood next in list. Lastly, Strauss’s quadrille on Offenbach’s 
Belle Héléne, sent large audience home in best of humours with selves 
and Mellon. 

Item: Locke’s music to Macbeth was principal feature of Friday's 
eked and Gounod programme is advertised for to-night. 

ellon does not relax in activity. 

Should foregoing fix attention, am always gladly at your service 
—am sufficiently oe ay and fond of harmony. 

Editor of Musical World. €,(D. 1. 0. 8. G.) €, 





TWO NEW ORGANS. 
New Organ erected in Emmanuel Church, Barlow Moor, near Manchester, 
By Frev. W. Jarvive, Manchester. 


Great Orcan—CC to G—56 NorEs. Prrzs. 

1. Open Diapason .......... secccese 8 feet .......ccccccccccseesmetal 56 
2. Stopped Diapason .......00-eceee 8 yy ceeceereereeeecerereeWO0d 56 
a PNOINI ae vaaseqncdievainceatue Mwy “staendsasasnadaataaal metal 56 
Be TOI sos ca sac vdisaccinabatasés G5 deaieatnssaragerania metal 56 
5. Fifteenth sania delnaniie OO ae eankiaaetuna cael «metal 56 
Cuorr OrGcan—CC to G—56 NorTEs. . 

6. Open Diapason ..+....seceeeees foo BIROS .cccccasancsscteccnens metal 56 

” Fe Dee cicscders oe i eceah 44 metal—12 wood 56 


. Viola di Gamba—TenorC ... 8 ,, {omrKer | metal 44 


8 
9. Gedact .......00 secccoccscerccccee B gy coccccccecee seccccceseeWOOd 56 
0 
1 





fo Clear Piette. .ccciccsecsscccensencse @ 5 ocdiatnaandtieal 


1 oe 

11. Clarinet-—Gamut G .......0000 Dx saccenccsnenctcccusuaae’ metal 49 
SweELt OrGan—CC to G—56 Nores. 

12. Open Diapason ..........0seeeee 8 feet ...cccccccccccrcceeeometal 56 

1s, EigRiel Gednel eee cte sds siakensss: B yy, ccntenecs metal and wood 56 

14. Principal ......ccoccccsscees cccccoccoccccceccecceMetes 56 


«metal 56 
«metal 168 
ceosssseeemetal 56 
caaasnasdshuancccesasecs Ol + gq. caasanaaasdeccaceactalGeee Oe 
Pepat OrGAN—CCC to F—30 notes. - 

19. Open Diapason .....6 secsereeeeeL6 f0Cb sseceeseeerereerereee Wood 30 
BU. WOUTER cig sce sccsescccsce cccsncsah® gy  cedacaccacssccnceasst WOO 0 OO 


15. Fifteenth sibsiaieiandadis 
16. Mixture—3 ranks .......ceeceeee 

ET. ER ssccscccastacaveaceneinS 
18. Chee cccsce 





CouPpLers 1161 
21. Swell to Great—(unison). 24. Swell to Pedals. 
22. Swell to Great —(octave). 25. Great to Pedals. 
23. Swell to Great—(sub-octave). 26. Choir to Pedals. 


Four Combination Pedals.—Mechanism throughout on the “ simpli- 
fication” system.—Froat pipes decorated in colours and gold. 


New Organ erected in Trinity Chapel, Southport, Lancashire. 
By Frep. W. Jarpixe, Manchester. 
The organ is built in two sections, so as not to interrupt the view of 
the large window at the south end of the edifice. 





Great OrGAN—CC to F—54 Notes. Pires. 
1. Open Diapason ......ccccseccoeee 8 f0Ob .ceceeeee sooveeseesesetal 54 
2. Stopped Diapason Bass 
3. Clan bella P nana Dig iia a 
4. Dulciana—Tenor C ......... saa D -o cncacwmicccuacee ae 
5. Principal .ccccssevceccences dg acocckadecanseudecses ee ae 
6. Holl Pinte ..0.ccccccssccoess $y the*cocescescsoccocce WOOE 
7. Fifteenth .......s0000. ‘i 
8, Clarinet-—Fiddle . $9 eee ccccscceees 

Swett Orcan—Tenor C to F—42 Nores. 

©: TAIN sec ca cna cinccacdsscinvnces BO Petbikcisicccssscss seoese WOOd 42 
10. Spitz-Flote  ..ccccccoccccsccsccce & gy covcccccccccccee soeeeMetal 42 
EL, Gedaek  ccccccccccess Wesceccsaceces $9 <evecescoseccctecescce WOCG 42 


8 
12. Gemshorn wecccccsrceerseceerseeee 4 eeccncceece 
18. Fifteenth ccccccccscccsscccscccce B 95. cecccccccccccccccocce metal 42 
14. Cornopean ...seccccsesceeeee ecoses Soy cteacnscccsascecccecctamh 42 
15. O00 c.ceccccccccctccrcscccsseceese GS 4p, ececceccecccees eooveemetal 42 
Pepat OrGan—CCC to E—29 Notes. 
16. Grand Open Diapason ... 


BT.) TRO icacsdeces cs iccccca $p sve denacusswesadeneee wood 29 
18. Prineigal <oscscdcssedeccssnetes aa ©. gp ncasinsccicacseeceee Le 
, CouPLers. 728 


19. Swell to Great Organ. 20. Great Organ to Pedals. 
21. Swell to Pedals. 

The mechanism is on the simplification system. The case is made 
large enough to admit of the Swell being extended to CC at a future 
time. ‘Ihe organ bas been erected at the sole cost of Mr. Fernley, 
to whom the Wesleyan community are indebted for one of the hand- 
somest chapels to be found in any part of the country. 





Hvutt.—The Theatre-Royal was filled with a fashionably-attired 
assembly on Tuesday evening. ‘he performances commenced with 
Bellini’s opera La Sonnambula, in which, says the astern Morning News, 
Madame Lancia won golden opinions, In certain passages her vocali- 
zation was brilliant, and the audience were in ecstasies. Bouquets were 
showered upon her, and at the close of the second act, where Amina 
seeks to detain Elvino (Mr. W. Parkinson). the people rose, and ‘‘ bravo” 
resounded from every part. All the members of the company creditably 
exerted themselves. Herr Reyloff directed the perturmance with zeal 
and ability. 
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“MUSICAL. DEVELOPMENT,” 
A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 

In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purification of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are KE. F. Rimbault, LL.D. 


J. W. Davison, Esq.; C. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.S.A. ; Miss Sabilla 
Novello; &c. 


Price to Subscribers, 5s. 
Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 


A GoopDsz wz. 


New Song, appropriate for the compass of Tenor, Baritone, Soprano, or Alto, by 
JOSEPH GODDARD. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W., 





AND 
J. Gopparp, 136, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square. 


AP’ Histoire de Palmerin ¥° Olive filz du Roy Frorexpos de 
CY Macenone et de La BELLE GRIANE, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by dean Mangin, dit le Petit Angeuin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for FIFTEEN GUINEAS. 

Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 








NOTICES. 

To Apvertisers.—The Office of Tuk Mustcat WortD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLIsHERS AND ComposErsS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 





MARRIAGES. 
On August 16, Signor Gusrave Garora to Mdlle. Linas Manrors.tt. 
On August 23rd, J. Brownixe, Esq., of Dublin, to Jutra Mary, 
eldest daughter of Heyry Sant, Esq. 


Ghe Alusical Wrorly. 
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OTTO NICOLAI. 
(Continued from page 540.) 

ts Berlin Nicolai was a frequent visitor at the house of a very 

distinguished and clever lady, who collected around her all the 
literary and artistic cclebrities. To her he was indebted for the 
acquaintance of the famous theologist, Schleiermacher, in whose 
family he was appointed music-master. ‘This circumstance proved 
of the greatest importance to him, as it was the means of intro- 
ducing him to that clever antiquarian and enthusiastic champion of 
Protestantism, Herrr Carl von Bunsen, then Prussian Ambassador 
to the Papal Court at Rome, whom political affairs had brought 
to Berlin. Herr von Bunsen’s penetrating glance immediately 
enabled him to perceive the young artist’s great talent, and he 
resolved to secure it for the furtherance of his plans which were 
directed to the improvement of Protestant church-music. It 
required no very powerful persuasion (for what artist’s heart does 
not beat more quickly and more joyously when thinking of Italy, 
the cradle of Art?) to induce Nicolai to proceed to Rome, nor the 
exertion of all Herr von Bunsen’s influence at Court to prevail on 
the King, already favourably disposed towards so promising an 
artist, to confer on him the post of organist in the Ambassador's 
Chapel in Rome. ‘Thus we find the ycung musician, followed by 
the sincerest good wishes of his numerous friends, and by a flattcr- 
ing critical notice from the pen of Rellstab, on Sunday, the 8th 
Deceinber, 1833, on the road to Italy, where he was destined to 
pluck his first laurels, ‘The course of bis journey took him through 








Leipzig, Munich, and, by the Alps, through Verona, Padua, 
Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, Florence, Leghorn, and Civita Vecchia. 

Italy, as could not fail to be the case, worked upon the excitable 
young artist with all the power of the charm peculiar to it, and 
his surging feelings rose to enthusiasm amid the innumerable great 
and beautiful objects which the Eternal City, his new and enviable 
residence, contained within its limits. As a musician, he more 
especially took the deepest interest in St. Peter's and the Sixtine 
Chapel, the innumerable and priceless manuscripts dating from the 
palmy days of strict sacred music, and, above all, in the Abbate 
Giuseppe Baini, Director of the Papal Chapel, one of the most 
distinguished musical scholars of any period, whose strict severity 
and deep love of art stood out, compared with the frivolous doings 
of modern Italian musicians, almost like Trajan’s Column, the 
Colosseum, the baths of Caracalla, &c., as the monumental remains 
of a better age. The three combined directed Nicolai’s genius 
exclusively towards the most elevated aims. Under Baini’s guid- 
ance he studied ancient sacred music in sources inaccessible to any 
one else, and open only to the Papal director, and commenced the 
foundation of that valuable collection of manuscripts on which, as 
they were obtained only by the most unremitted exertion, and 
frequently by pecuniary sacrifices almost beyond his means, he 
greatly prided himself as long as he lived. After his decease the 
majority —namely, eighty-two specimens of manuscript and 
exceedingly rare old printed compositions—went to the Royal 
Library, Berlin (according to a notice in the Preuss. Staatsan- 
zeiger). At St. Peter's finally, while listening to the strains of the 
incomparable Sixtina, he studied psalmody, afterwards turning to 
account in the Berlin Cathedral Choir the experience he had gained 
from hearing Allegri’s ‘‘ Miserere,” Palestrina’s Masses, &c. 

Though, when looking at the subsequent course of his develop- 
ment in Italy, we may deplore that.any one endowed with such 
talent should have visited the Promised Land of Art so young, 
and as a scholar as yet possessing too little energy to assert his 
idiosyncracy, instead of sacrificing it entirely to the foreign 
element, we should remember two great characters, Mozart and 
Meyerbeer, who first visited Italy under similar circumstances and 
at the same age, and who nevertheless assimilated the new elements 
to their own originality, and thus created a separate style of art. 
Nicolai evidently attempted todo the same. He only partially effected 
his object, however; but then his life was a short one. How, to 
the surprise of all, he fell into a style so dissimilar to strict artistic 
tendencies, is what we shall shew in the course of our sketch. We 
will, for the present, simply mention that it was not without pain 
that Baini perceived this revulsion in the development of his 
pupil’s mind. He did not die till the 10th May, 1844, exactly 
five years before Nicolai. 

That in his official capacity as organist, Nicolai, despite the 
miserable salary of thirteen scudi a month, neglected nothing, is a 
fact which it is almost superfluous to notice ; punctuality and care 
in matters connected with his profession were virtues which not 
even his opponents ever dared deny him. His duties, however, 
took up so little of his time, that the situation seemed rather to 
exist for him instead of his existing for the situation. It afforded 
him, certainly, the opportunity of improving himself very consider- 
ably in organ-playing, so that in this particular, as in others, he 
increased his capabilities as a musician. But of more importance 
to him than all this were his relations with the head of the 
Embassy, who now commenced carrying out the plans he had 
conceived at the time of Nicolai’s engagement in Berlin. To 
enter at length into Bunsen’s connection with the religious 
reforms which had commenced in Prussia some years ‘pre- 
viously would lead us beyond the liwits of our notice, but 
that the religious question then raised and so eagerly discussed 
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possessed one of its main supports in Rome, and in Herr 
von Bunsen, is beyond a doubt. As far as the reforms affected 
music, this really indefatigable champion of Protestant churchship 
wished to evolve, out of the elements furnished by Roman Catholic 
art in its very focus, a new and original arrangement for divine 
service, and he hoped that, when its good points had been seen at 
Berlin, this arrangement: would be generally introduced into his 
native land. Hence springs the liturgy, in many respects peculiar, 
of the Ambassador's Chapel at Rome, Nicolai having actively con- 
tributed his share by composing liturgies, motets, and psalms. 
Indeed, this was the most fertile part of his life as far as 
sacred music went. In his situations at Vienna and Berlin, he 
drew, as a rule, from this source, and, at most, merely re-modelled 
this or that work. 

A young German, zealous in his art and enjoying the highest 
patronage, could not fail to obtain admission into many distin- 
guished families. ‘The result of his new connections was the gradual 
abandonment of the old Berlin connections, which he had kept up 
by correspondence.—Only on hearing that there had been published 
in Germany, and what is more in Berlin, a book on Italy; that 
this book had become notorious on account of its cross misrepresen- 
tations ; and that its author, a musician named G. Nicolai, had, 
on account of numerous points of resemblance, been set down as 
Nicolai himself, facts which rendered him uneasy about his repu- 
tation at home, was he induced to break silence, and, in the Neue 
Zeitschrift fir Musik, of the 11th December, 1835, publish a letter, 
which, on account of want of space, we unfortunately cannot give 
in its entirety, and which sufficiently characterizes his irritability 
and passionate warmth of temper. 

However much Nicolai strove to devote himself to the more 
severe school of music, he still could not remain unacquainted with 
the profane school, which then exercised, as it still exercises, 
undisputed sway in Italy, especially as he was not a rigorist, in so 
far as purposely ignoring the latter school went. At that very 
time, too, Italian music was to a certain degree at the zenith of its 
efforts, even though of the innumerable amateur maestri, some of 
whom were to be found in every town, there were only three com- 
posers, to whose names cven Posterity will not deny its respect : 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti. ‘The first two have rendered immense 
service to vocal music, and though Donizetti does not possess a 
definite original stamp of his own, his style of composition is an 
interesting modification of that of the other two. Nicolai had had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with his operas in Berlin, 
but the difference of climate was not without its inflaence upon his 
opinion of them.* With these facts in our mind we approach a 
most marked and striking revolution of ideas in Nicolai’s career, a 
revolution which even Kapper in vain endeavours to explain cor- 
rectly. Yet the explanation is extremely simple. ‘That in Ger- 
many Nicolai, with Mozart as the idol of his heart, should look 
down with patronizing contempt upon operatic matters in Italy is 
nothing wonderful, considering his critical views, which regarded 
the intellect as the supreme tribunal. Nevertheless, even then, and 
from his earliest work, Nicolai excelled in beautiful and flowing 
melody, and he began to devote attention to this natural gift. From 
Mozart to Bellini is a good leap, but not so tremendous a one as it 
perhaps appears at first sight. Just as the leading fundarhental 
characteristics of the former are beauty and grace in every part of 
the tone-poem, that of the latter is beauty of the vocal portion to 
which all other resources have to be subordinate. In consequence 
of this his instrumentation is sparse, never covering the songs ; his 
harmony unpretentiously clear; and his modulation of virgin 





* At the request of Count von Redern, Intendant-General of the Theatres 
Royal, Nicolai had, in May, 1834; written a long pamphlet, expounding his 
views on the state of opera in Italy. 








purity. In Italy, where everything, even Nature herself, appeals 
to the feelings and not to the understanding, these qualities could 
not be disregarded by the stern, but still just, German composer, 
and he saw with amazement the geniality inherent to Bellini’s 
music, and the tragic height to which the Italian master had 
elevated mere naked song. When, at a later period, Nicolai fell 
into an imitation of this model, he was, it is true, so far unfortu- 
nate, that he could not, and would not, divest himself of his 
musical knowledge and the resources of the orchestra as Bellini 
did. The result was that he committed inconsistencies, which did 
not exert an exactly advantageous influence upon his style, and 
though they may, in this particular branch of the art, have 
speedily procured for him a brilliant reputation, it was but trans- 
ient. To his quickly-conceived esteem for Bellini, which soon 
turned into imitation and life-long respect, he gave—leaving out 
of consideration his manner of composition soon afterwards appa- 
rent—direct expression by a ‘‘ Trauermarsch fiir Orchestra auf 
Bellini’s Tod,” dating from about the same time as the letter 
mentioned above (published by Ricordi, Milan); by the Piano- 
forte Fantasia, Op. 27, on themes from Norma; by Vocal 
Variations, Op. 26, on La Sonnambula ; and by the arrangement 
of Bellini’s romance, ‘‘Sorgi, O Padre,” for Voice, Piano, and 
Violoncello (Diabelli, Vienna).—He began, also, to write a 
series of Italian Ariettas and Capzonettas, which were highly 
successful, and encouraged him to pursue still farther the path he 
had taken. He saw how easily the Italian composers, such as 
Mercadante, Ricci, Paccini, and Coppola (a comrade of Bellini’s 
at the Naples Conservatory, and whose opera, La Pazzaper 
Amore, had then made an immense sensation in Rome), won fame 
and gathered laurels, and, like every artist more or less, being 
ambitious, he resolved to seek his fortune in the same track, and 
thought that his future would be all the more brilliant from the 
fact of his being far superior in musical knowledge to the com- 
posers just named. 

The only obstacles which he saw in his way were his office and 
his connection with Bunsen, but he succeeded, on the 1st April, 
1837, in being allowed to resign, and as, in consequence of the 
well-known religious dispute at Cologne, Bunsen was recalled in 
March, 1838, Nicolai found himself free, and in no way bound to 
follow his former chief to Munich and England. Having, during 
the two previous years, made several small trips which had 
rendered him sufficiently well acquainted with the north and south 
of Italy, he now proceeded, by way of Macerata, Bologna, where 
he became acquainted with Rossini, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, 
and Milan, meeting everywhere with a warm welcome and every 
mark of respect, for a short time to Vienna. Here he gave 
singing lessons, and obtained the title of Singing-Master at the 
Imperial Hoftheater. He published likewise for Germany, at 
Diabelli and Mechetti’s, several compositions which had already 
appeared in Italy, and began working hard on the opera of 
Enrico Secondo, which he had commenced in that country. 

Though he felt very comfortable in Vienna, where, with Conrad 
Kreuzner, and Reuling, he was appointed Capellmeister at the 
Imperial Hoftheater for 1837-38, he did not think that in this 
city he should find a sufficiently extensive sphere of action, since 
opera to which he was desirous of devoting his powers called 
him to Italy, whither he set out in October, 1838. On his way, 
he entered into successful; negotiations with the managers at 
Milan, Turin, and Trieste, for supplying them with operas. In 
Rome, he worked with persevering industry on two subjects ; nay, 
as he was not satisfied with any of the librettos sent him, he even 
had the intention of compiling one himself. Such pursuits, which 
enlisted his exertions, his hopes, and his fears, more than they do 
those of most other composers, did not, however, prevent his 
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passing the winter of 1838-39 most agreeably in the interesting 
society of Franz Liszt and the Russian Count Wielhorsky. The 
latter had, by order of his medical men, come to Rome with his 
eldest son, who was an invalid, and whom he afterwards lost there. 
The Count had brought with him the score, almost complete, of his 
opera, Die Tzyganii (The Gipsies), and he consulted Nicolai 
about it. In addition to this, Nicolai enjoyed the company and 
confidence of the worthy friend of his youth, Hermann Kretzchmer, 
whose studies had in 1837 led him to Rome, whence he started for 
the East, to meet once again, in 1848, his friend in Berlin, where 
he himself is still living and working as a highly distinguished 
painter. The two passed some joyous evenings at the house 
of a painter, Catel, of Berlin, a son of the well-known operatic 
composer. They sometimes also spent their evenings at the house 
of Signora Caggiotti, mother of that excellent artist, now resident 
in Berlin, Madame Emma Caggiotti-Richards, Court-painter. In 
society Nicolai was always most amiable, and devotedly attached 
to his art. The scramble made by other young German artists 
then staying in Rome for mere bread and cheese he despised to 
such a degree that, as Herr Kretzschmer, who himself heard him, 
has informed us, he very frequently, without caring where he was, 
inveighed bitterly and insultingly against such poor wretches, a 
course which naturally made him many enemies. It is true that, 
at the period in question, it was not yet personal motives, but the 
desire to see art and its disciples occupy an elevated position, that 
rendered him the fierce opponent of those whom he named “ base 
souls.” Count Wielhorsky, by the way, did not die till 1856, but 
his opera was never completed. 

In this respect Nicolai was more fortunate, for he finished his 
opera, Enrico Secondo, in 1839, and soon afterwards another, 
Rosmonda @Inghilterra, both which were produced at Trieste, 
but with only partial success. They soon disappeared; and, as 
of the first nothing at all, and of the second only a bass air 
was published, we must leave to some more intimate friend the 
task of entering into a detailed account of these works, as well as 
of filling up many a gap in this part of the composer's life. 

Nicolai did not feel disheartened by the small success of his first 
operas, but had courage enough to write a third, at the order of 
the manager of the Teatro Regio, Turin. This was J! Templario, 
received with applause through the length and breadth of Italy, as 
well as far beyond the limits of that country. 

(To be continued.) 


Motte. Cartorra Patti.—The arrival of this brilliant and very 
popular cantatrice has given fresh éclat to Mr. Alfred Mellon's 
Concerts at Covent Garden, already full of attractions. Her recep- 
tion on Monday night was so heartily enthusiastic that it is 
impossible not to recognize in her the greatest favourite our English 
conductor has ever had the good luck tu attach to his fortunes. 
Her marvellous execution of the opening cavatina from Linda, and 
of a mazurka with variations, by one Bajetti, created a veritable 

furore. In both she was clamorously encored, but would only re- 
spond in the last instance—with her still fascinating ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ 
the rye, ” which set her hearers beside themselves. Later in the 
week (on a ‘* Mozart night ”) she gave the grand aria, ‘ Gli angui 
d'inferno,” from Die Zauberfléte, so almirably that this time there 
was no resisting the unanimous and uproarious call for a repetition). 
So Carlotta was compelled to repeat the air—which she did with 
the best possible grace. 


Mr. Mapcesoy, director of Her Majesty's Theatre, has returned 
from Paris. 


Sicxor Borrestnt is engaged for Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Concerts, 
and will very shortly appear. 








RATIONAL RECREATION. 
To the Editor of the Paun Matt Gazerre. 


Sir,—Not very long ago I “assisted,” as people say when they want 
to Frenchify our language, at a very curious exhibition, the locus in quo 
of which was the large room in St. James’s Hall, pronounced by judges 
more competent than myself to be one of the most spacious in London. 
On the usual platform stood a piano, an urbine-looking gentleman, 
marked by the characteristics proper to exhibitors in general, and a 
black boy of an exceedingly repulsive appearance. The earlier part of 
the entertainment I had missed, not at all to my regret, and at the 
moment of my arrival the exhibitor was informing the audience that 
the black boy, who rejoiced in the appellation of * Blind Tom,” was 
about to give a most extraordinary proof of his genius by executing 
three tunes simultaneously, one with his right hand, one with his left, 
and the third with his voice, and that to render the exploit still more 
wonderful, the three tunes would be in as many different keys. The 
task was performed with terrific conscientiousness, and mide me think 
of Dr. Johnson’s regret that the performance of a certain sonata or 
fantasia was not quite instead of almost impossible. Nor was the per- 
formance more agreeable to the sight than the music was to the ear. 
Tom professed—I have no doubt with perfect truth—to be both blind 
and idiotic, and the roll of his sightless eyes, together with the senseless 
grin of his thick lips, made up as revolting a spectacle as one would 
wish to avoid. Not caring to look at him too long I glanced at a little 
book which I had taken at the door, and which purported to contain 
the opinion of the English and American press; and then I read the 
dictum of some transatlantic sage, who explained how the musical 
genius of “ Blind Tom” first came to light, and shrewdly hinted that 
a being so lavishly endowed by nature with an exceptional gift could 
not be such an utter idiot after all. My ability to follow this chain of 
reasoning was somewhat hampered by an illiberal suspicion that a 
creature really blessed with a musical instinct would rather keep safely 
within the grooves of harmony than voluntarily jerk out of them, and 


‘take for his model that form of combination which in the days of my 


youth was called a “ Dutch concert,” when the cessation of discordant 
sounds caused me to look once more at the platform. There I beheld 
“ Blind Tom” clapping his hands with all his might, evidently delighted 
with his own performance, and with the large a:nount of pleasure which, 
I am bound to say, he afforded to his audience. 

Among the wonders that followed was what the exhibitor considered 
a proof that Dame Nature, who, by the way, has a great deal to answer 
for, has bestowed upon her dusky favourite a knowledge of “absolute 
pitch.” The keys on the piano, it seems, had been associated in the 
boy’s mind with more letters of the alphabet than are included in the 
octave, so that while the lower notes might still be called by the proper 
name, those higher in the scale were exalted to the dignity of being 
dubbed X, Y, Z. By this expedient the boy is enabled to shew his 
power of recognizing notes in a manner thoroughly intelligible to that 
ever popular idol, “ the meanest capacity.” If, when the exhibitor had 
struck a key, Tom had merely declared that it was C sharp, forty-nine- 
fiftieths of the audience would not have known whether he was right 
or wrong; but when he affirmed that three notes successively struck 
spelled ‘‘H A T, hat,” and thus correctly designated an object held up 
by one of the audience, his proficiency could not be ignored. This 
part of the entertainment would have been much more interesting if 
the exhibitor had described the process by which the piano had been 
tuned to “absolute pitch,” so as to satisfy the mysterious instinct 
wakened within the soul of “ Blind ‘fom.” 

Now, Sir, allow me to correct an erroneous impression which I am 
certain I have made on my readers, They, and perhaps you, think 
that when at the beginning of my letter I spoke of a “ very curious 
exhibition,” I referred to the performance of the inspired negro. Nothing 
of the kind. That blindness is not a fatal bar to musical proficiency is 
so well established a fact that the ancient minstrel would hardly have 
been deemed in proper trim if he had had the full use of his eyes. 
Scarcely less recognized is the fact that mechanical dexterity is perfectly 
compatible with idiocy. Indeed, when a boy has an Gaedl dade 
for watchmaking, or something of that kind, it is rather probable than 
otherwise that he will prove to be the “ fool of the family” No, Sir; 
to me the curiosity was not the performance of a blind idiot oh and to 
the piano, but the assemblage of people who, for two good hours carved 
out of the solid afternoon, gaped on him with admiration and: delight: 
@ numerous body, Sir, of well-dressed persons, rather elderly than 
otherwise, intensely respectable, with not one particle of the lounger in 
their appsarance, but distinguished by an air of business-like solemnity 
and decorum. 

On what principle, I asked myselt, could these worthy persons, who, 
if physiognomy is at all to be trusted, were of anything but a light and 
frivolous disposition, and whose school bills must have been heavy in 
the days of their yout!i—on what principle could they cheerfully devote 


tivo-hours of precious time to the contemplation of such a performance 
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as was taking placo on the platform? The black boy, in the strictly 
rousical portion of his entertainment, shewed considerable power of 
execution—enough, perhaps, to make one regret that his talent was 
chiefly directed to mere tricks, if one did not reflect that tricks may be 
more profitable than displays of art; but it was certainly not as a 
pianist that he drew together the admiring throng. The combination 
of a black face, an uncouth figure, an idiotic grin, a faculty for a sort of 
musical conjuring, and a new method of telling the world, with less 
solempity than a rapping spirit, that the letters H A T spell “hat,” 
was the cause of attraction and the source of delight. 

We hear a good deal about the distinction between amusements 
suitable for the educated classes and those suited to the ignoble multi- 
tude ; and in the old days of fairs and shows a mere lusus nature had 
charms for the merest plebeian only. But what shall we say when we 
find “ Blind Tom’s” performance afford two hours’ entertainment to a 
decidedly «‘ genteel” and select assembly? Iam not a democrat, but 
with the fact I have just described fresh in my mind, I cannot refrain 
from a suspicion that if the amusements of the rich are compared with 
those of the less opulent, the former will frequently turn out to be the 
inferior of the two. Certain I'am that at the Polytectinic, the patrons 
of which inay fairly represent an intelligent middle-class, “ Blind 
Tom” would only be accepted as a small item in a programme other- 
wise composed of a copiously illustrated lecture by Professor Pepper, a 
ghost on a new principle, a grand comic pantomime performed in dis- 
solving views, and half-a-dozen miscellaneous amusements besides.— 
Yours respectfully, A Piccapitiy Lounger. 

-_— O--_ 
BRIEF BRIEFS. 

Sir,—On my return to Short Commons, after a long ramble in 
the sou’ west by sou’, I fell over the subjoined (in a contemporary 
column) :— 

“Improvements are made in the musical arrangements of the 
Alhambra Palace which, to the observant eye, clearly mark that 
transition from the “ hall” to the oper:tic theatre which is likely to be 
one of the results of the expected change in theatrical law. The 
character of “music-hall” has, indeed, sat lightly on the Alhambra 
during the management of Mr. Strange, who mainly relies on his 
gorgeous ballets, but he has hitherto followed the practice adopted at 
less stately establishments, of having copious selections from favourite 
operas, performed by a vocal troop, without action, scenery, or costume, 
after the fashion of oratorios. The instrumental department was less 
thought of, but he has now engaged the experienced and well-known 
conductor, M. Riviére, who has organized a regular band, which per- 
forms the selected music, instead of the less efficient chorus. Here is 
the nucleus of some kind of comic opera, and we may shortly expect to 
hear the band accompany a picked body of vocalists, who, in appro- 
priate costume, will act as well as sing, and take the place once occupied 
by the cumbrous troop which constituted one of the most expensive 
and least interesting portions of the evening's entertainment. Three 
ballets per night are still allowed to the patrons of the Alhambra, and 
the gymnastic department has been strengthened by the engagement 
of a troop of voltigeurs, and the youthful performer on the trapéze, 
Master Farini.” 

Ominous at the least. How far from Haymarket to Leicester 
Square? If no more, why so much? I suppose the pavé must 
have its Opera. 

Iam the Queen Aholibah, 
My lips kissed dumb the word of AA, 
Sighs on strange lips, &c. 

Strange indeed ! 

Full little pence be in his sack ! 

Very strange ! 

Et conjugalis negligens tori, &. 

Quite strange, as you will find! Oh! stranger—stranger than 
trange ! 


Short Commons, Aug. 28. T. Durr SHort. 








Direcr From Parts.—The unpublished play of Beaumarchais, dis- 
covered four years ago in London, is to be brought out at the Théatre- 
Frangais, and Richard Wagner's Lohengrin is “ positively” to be exe- 
cuted at the Thédtre-Lyrique. The orchestral prelude and some 
choruses have been performed at M. Pasdeloup’s Concerts in the 
Champs Elysées, and were encored. Lohengrin will not come out till 
the month of January. Princess Metternich has promised her influence 
in the great world towards ensuring the success of this fresh specimen 
of the “ Music of the Future.” It is to be hoped her Excellency may 
fulfil her promise better than she was able to do in the case of the first 
‘representation of Tannhduser. The success of Mr. Boucicault’s Jean la 
Doste (Arrah-na-Pogue) continues uninterrupted; and at present there 


Petters to Well-known Characters, 


TO JOHN BOOSEY, Esa. 


_ Sir,—The first attempt in Paris (or elsewhere) at selling 
literary or musical compositions by auction was made very 
recently at the Salle Herz. The idea originated in the anxiety of 
composers to bring out their productions without the intervention 
of publishers, and thus reap the full fruits of their labour. The 
regular course of an auction took place. The salle was crowded ; 
the auctioneer, M. Lecoq, armed with an ivory hammer, was in 
his accustomed seat. The composer, M. Tagoux, appeared and 
performed on the piano a mazurka, a valse, and a barcarolle. He 
was enthusiastically cheered, but not a single bid was made for 
copyright. After all, what could the public be expected to do 
with the copyright of a musical composition? It is a step, how- 
ever; and M. Tagoux, prepared for the result, deserves considera- 
tion“for having made the first effort to emancipate writers from 
the drain on their profits which publishing through a medium 
involves. The thing is as plain as a hat.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Epwarp Broan. 

Hotel des Maisons, Aug. 23. 


[Messrs. Chappell and Cocks (if not Messrs. Boosey and Metzler- 
Chappell) will in all probability see to this. M. Gounod (if not 
MM. Offenbach and Ambroise Thomas) will doubtless put up 
unprinted works in the same manner and with the same result. 
Mr. Shaver Silver was heard to say that ‘‘ the new system might at 
any rate have one good effect—it would enable wealthy and humane 
persons to buy up the copyrights of the terrible trash now vended 
here, there, and elsewhere, and burn the manuscripts at leisure.” 
Mr. ShaverSilver might have said better, if not worse.—A. S. S.] 


—— 
TO J. V. BRIDGEMAN, Esa. 

Sin,—For some time past the wonder-seekers of London have been 
amused bya series of performances, vocal and on the pianoforte, bya negro 
boy called “Blind Tom.” ‘I'he boy, who is not only blind but completely 
and unmistakably idiotic, executes difficult music with a facility that 
under the circumstances is remarkable, and goes through several feats 
which rather indicate mnemonic and imitative powers than a genius for 
music properly so called. Thus, while he plays one air with his right 
hand he accompanies it by another air in another key with his left, and 
sings a third air in a third key at the same time, thus giving a specimen 
of a school of harmony which is, and I trust will remain, peculiar to 
himself, He has, moreover, been taught to associate the notes on the 
piano with the letters of the entire alphabet, so that when one of the 
spectators, at the request of the exhibitor, holds up an object and the 
exhibitor strikes on the instrument the notes corresponding to the letters 
that compose the name of that object, Tom boldly declares whether his 
talent has been tested by (say) a hat, a half-crown piece, ora fan. 
Another exploit is the execution on the piano ofa tune heard for the 
first time only a moment before. Even while he is displaying his 
peculiar gifts, the appearance of utter idiocy remains; his face goes into 
curious contortions, when his notes become more than commonly 
expressive, and by clapping his own hands, he responds to the applause 
of the audience. i 





There is no reason to believe or even to conjecture 
anything like imposition in the performance of “ Blind Tom,” whom 
I would class not so much with musicians as with the many persons 
who, otherwise idiotic, achieve astounding feats in the way of arith- 
metical calculation. However, class him as we may, it is an historical fact 
that he has drawn audiences large enough to make a figure even in the 
great room of St. James’s Hall—Yours obediently, 

Cheapside, Aug. 24. D. E, F. Keys (M.D.) 

—_ 0 —— 
TO DISHLEY PETERS, Eso. 

“It is to be hoped that the Angel of Pity may treat it as she treated the oath of 
Uncle Toby.”"—Musical World, Aug. 25, 1866. 

Sir,—* The accusing spitit who flew up to Peaven’s chancery with 
the oath blushed as he gave it in, and the Recording Angel as he 
wrote it down dropped a tear upon the word and blotter it out for 
ever.”—(Enfield’s Speaker). Nothing about pity. Moreover, angels 
(in heaven) are not feminine. Viator Repvx. 

Hospice de Gris, Aug. 26, 1866. 

P.S.—Who is George Eiliott? George Eliot is known. 

[Wr. Dishlep jPeterg (it is well noted) has a theory about the sex 





isnot the slightest abatement of the publig curiosity to witness if.—G.B. 


of angels, Heavenly anv earthly. He believes, and alwaps bas 
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Delieden, that an angel must be of the ge¢ angelic, ie, of the 
female gez. Nevertheless, Sterne may also have had hig theory. 
At the same time Sterne, with regard to the ge¢ angelic, did not 
invariably comport himself like JDeterg. Lastly, the Recording 
Gngel, who “dropped a tear upon the word,” was surely, for the 
nonce, if not the, at least an Angel of itp. Penultimately (omitted 
from the interval between the two previous sentences), Oweden- 
horgius, isa better authority on angels than @lawkenbergius, who 
said nothing about them; and though 99r. Peters has always his 
Louis Lambert at hand, his Tristram Shandy (he never owned an 
Enfield’s Speaker, borrowing it, when wanted, of Mr. Dorace Wap- 
Hew) is generally in the hands of some of his friends. ‘* Qiator 
Revue” should read the Hrrata Academicorum of Democritus Junior 
(who also writ of Aereall Divels); he would there find how dear were 
Aneearcug and Crebatius to Augustus, how honoured was Simonides 
by Dieron. Lucian’s Gallug could shoot a bolt with a feather of his 
tail. At the whispering place of Jove, Jcaromenippug heard one 
praying for rain weather, another for fine weather. But 
When allare mad, when all are like opprest, 
Who can discern one mad one from the rest? 

About George Elliott, or Eliot, consult Wr. Stain (not “ Stair”) 
CUinvow, who doubtless thought that go lettered a person could 
not habe too many letters in big name, (Mr. Window would have 
spelt Georges Sand, Georges Ssanndd, out of pure veneration.) At pre- 
sent no more need be said. It is possible that ‘* Cliator Renut”? 
may have been over-zealous without intending a reductio ad absurdum. 
Any how (except Tidbury How) 9r. JPeters is his match Apranam 
SILENT. ] 

ae Qe 
TO OC. L. GRUNEISEN, Esa. 


Si1r,—Among other operas, we had of course the Huguenots. In the 
ordinary process of criticism (dramatic and musical) I am aware that 
things must now be tested by comparison. But this is beside the 
question ; and believe (or disbelieve, if you like—see Punch, No. 1812) 
ine to remain, yours fixedly, 


Bucklesbury, Aug. 16. Aarons Ropp. 


ee) ame 
TO G, F. ANDERSON, Esa. 

Siz,—Costa v. Bennett v. Costa. ‘Is not this a piteous case ?—I am, 
Sir, yours obediently, 

Drapers Alley, Aug. 27. Tuomas Duck (Teacher of Music). 

P.S.—Is there no way of arranging this piteous case ?—T. D. 

[This is a piteous case.—A. S. S.] 

caecnlayects 
TO HORACE MAYHEW, Esa. 

Dear Horace Mayuew,—A word in your eye. 

Bismark has a bet with Che King which (Iam told) Bou alone 
can decide. Che King would have referred it to Beust, but Bismark 
would not hear of it. @bhe King bends easierly than Bigmark. 
Nevertheless, the bet is thus :—@he King holds that thirteen proper 
young men lost their lives for the sake of Hippodamias; Bismark, on 
the contrary, holds that the fair Hippodamias was the daughter of 
Onomaus. You alone (I am told) can decide. Pray decide, and 
oblige, yours, dear Horace Mayhew, A. Lonaezars, 


[Both Che Ming and Bismark are right. The fact of thirteen 
proper young men losing their lives does not prevent Hippodamias from 
being the daughter of Onomaus, nor Hippodamias (by the way) being 
the daughter of Onomaus Onomaus from being King of Elis (which 
neither Che King nor Bismark seems to“ hold”). Although none 
but Mr. Horace Mayhew (Mr. Longears is “ told”) can decide, decision 
is here entered, in his absence, by Aprauam SADOKE SILENT. ] 


eee ; \eneeren 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LIVERPOOL PORCUPINE. 


Sir,—Wanted immediately—a gentleman of education and 
knowledge of other people's minds, to translate the following, 
from a critique in Tuesday’s Daily Post :— 

“There is no leading character in modern dramas which Miss 
Simpson would not enact with justice and histrionic power; and 





although the part of Bella is not one calling for the display of much 
feeling, still she succeeded in investing the part with an interest which 
might under other circumstances have not been the case.” 


And also to explain this allusion to Holston’s “‘ Wegg,” in The 
Golden Dustman :— 

“The part is immensely amusing in little peculiarities, which one 
would fancy would be inherent in a ‘literary man’ with a wooden leg.” 


No applicant attended to who cannot tell what might, under 
other circumstances, have not been the case: what peculiarities are 
inherent in the proprietors of wooden legs, and whether such 
peculiarities run in the blood or not.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

The Pickarell, Cambridge. Joun YoME 
(Squire-naturalist, Defender of Jesuits, Carrier 
of Gates, Rider on Crocodiles, Tug Captain, 
Spiral Ascensionist, and Hatfellow Commoner). 


—o—— 


TO J. SIMS REEVES, Esa. 

Sir, —Allow me to propose the ensuing :— 

Man cannot live without my first ; 

By day and night ’tis used ; 

My second is a thing accursed, 

By day and night abused ; 

My whole is never seen by day, 

And never used by night ; 

’Tis dear to friends when far away, 

And hated when in sight. 


Solution respectfully demanded by your obedient servant, 
Temperance House, Aug. 26. ABEL GroG. 


—~o—— 


TO LEICESTER BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 


Sir,—Liverpool, which, after London, is the most theatrical town in 
the kingdom, now possesses a new temple, which will be opened on the 
15th October. This magnificent establishment is built opposite St. 
George’s Hall, in the immediate vicinity of the London and North- 
Western Railway Station and the chief hotels, facing one of the widest 
and most crowded thoroughfares, It is the property of a limited 
liability company, the directors and shareholders including some of the 
most influential residents, native and foreign. The architect is Salo- 
mons of Manchester. Before and behind the curtain the arrangements 
for the performances and the public comfort are not su , 
Salomons having studied the “ points” of the principal theatres in this 
country and on the Continent. The directors have appointed as 
manager of their theatre Alexander Henderson, who in a brief space 
made the Prince of Wales Theatre, Clayton Square, one of the most 
notorious in the United Kingdom, reviving in Liverpool a dormant 
taste for theatricals, As. Mr. Henderson’s own theatre has been sold 
to a public company, to be transformed into a music hall, the new 
building will be known asthe New Prince of Wales Theatre, and will 
doubtless rival its namesake. Mr. Henderson commences with a brief 
season of Italian opera, when Tietjens, Mario, Santley, é&c., will appear. 
Toole and Sothern will be the next “ stars;” and Byron is writing a 
Christmas pantomime on Robinson Crusoe.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Gloom Cottage, New Brighton. George Grier. 


[It is to be hoped here may be truths—or a dish of some three 

pence.—A. S. S.] 
——J——— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 

Sir,—‘ Old Boy” is too old to judge his juniors. His chief 
charge against the a is that they are incapable and 
indifferent in judgin tween Kemble and Kean. This may be 
true, but “ Old Boy” forgets we have no chance of judging 
between actors of this calibre. No wonder the present generation 
feel but faint enthusiasm for English acting when they have 
nothing to feel enthusiastic about. If the Kembles and the elder 
Kean were upon our stage, the reproach might be just ; but they 
are not, and the more the pity. Ordinary observers say the old 
admirers of the stage complain of its decadence because they have 
lost their faculty of enjoyment. Nothing can be more unfair. I 
recollect an actor and actress of great popularity in our own time 
—Mr. Farren and Mrs. Glover—who were by no means appre- 
ciated in their earlier days. Where are their successors? ‘There 
ae that can = to ~ reckoned as more than their third- 
class imitators—clever, ps, but hopelessly inferior. Again, 
I beg to remind “ Old Boy ” that if her ym Sb appreciated on 
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the English stage (for its highest class is practically non-existent) 
it is appreciated on the Italian. When [ was a boy an Ital an 
opera was nothing better than a dramatic concert; now it has 
become a lyric tragedy. Young men, whom ‘Old Boy” wants to 
fight about Kemble and Kean, will discuss as warmly as he wishes 
Tietjens and Lucca, Patti and Mario, Ronconi and Scalese.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., MIDDLE-AGED Boy. 
August 21, 1866. 


a , 


TO CAMPBELL CLARKE, Esq. 

Sir, —Oratorio is decidedly more popular in England than symphony, 
or, indeed, than any other form of musical composition. The caulien 
from Mozart, attractive though it was, failed to draw the enormous 
audience that crowded to The Creation. The promenade speedily 
became a misnomer, and the private boxes and dress-circle were com- 
pletely filled. The performance was, on the whole, very satisfactory. 
‘The chorus-singers, recruited from the ranks of a London society, in 
the opportunities afforded by Haydn’s melody-teeming oratorio did 
credit to their training. ‘The listener missed the volume of tone he 
would expect from soma hundred and sixty ; but this, owing to con- 
struction; of orchestra, is irremediable. Bills stated, by-the-bye, that 
Haydn's Creation would be performed, but third part was omitted, and 
the two parts were followed by a miscellaneous selection, from which 
dancs music was excluded :—March from Athalie ; allegretto from sym- 
phony in F; duet concertante on Bohemian melodies; and overture to 
Abon Hassan. Carlotta Patti,a great favourite at these concerts, was 
uproariously encored, both in the aria from It Flauto Magico, “ Gli 
angui d'inferno,” and the finale from La Sonnambula, substituting for 
the latter, “ Comin’ through the rye.” ‘To-night a grand volunteer 
night and an orchestral selection from Faust.—Your obedient servant, 

Finsbury, : Suovett Rooxe. 

sock sis 
TO DR. WILLIAM RUSSELL. 

Sir,—As it is evident that in all future campaigns success more than 
ever depends upon celerity of movement, or, in the words of Marshal 
Saxe, that victory lies in the legs, it becomes necessaty to reduce as 
much as possible the burden borne by the infantry soldier, so as to 
enable him to compete in pace with his rivals. At Custozza it is related 
that an Italian regiment, very highly equipped, was sent forward to 
seize upon an important position, but an Austrian corps, throwing off 
their knapsacks, outran the Italians, and having first reached the 
eminence, held it against the enemy. The special correspondent of the 
Times gave a deplorable account of the heavily laden Austrian soldier 
in the late Bohemian campaign; while on the other hand the Prussians, 
it is stated, on most occasions carried no knapsacks at all, the facilities 
for transport being so great as to permit the employment of waggons 
for this purpose. By this means the men no doubt were able to move 
with greater celerity and freedom, but the baggage of the army must 
have been enormously increased, and a reverse or retrograde movement 
might have had disastrous consequences, The present English knapsack 
has been condemned by a committee of inquiry as too heavy, cumber- 
some, and injurious to health. Indeed the medical testimony shews 
that in the opinion of eminent army surgeons much of the disease in 
the service may be traced to the pressure of the belts, which produces a 
species of corn upon the heart, and is ultimately the cause of disease 
and death. Several new knapsacks have been devised and are at the 
present moment undergoing trial in various regiments in the service. 
Among the knapsacks now in use in Europe, the lightest, when packed 
with the field kit (the strict nécessaire), is that of the Austrian army (who 
were, nevertheless, so terribly overburdened), being ten pounds; the 
heaviest, our own, weighing fifteen pounds. But when to this is added 
the weight of arms, accoutrements, clothing, and provisions, the total 
carried by a foot soldier of each nation is as follows :—Austria, 51 1b. 
80z.; England, 541b. Soz.; France, 551b. 50z.; Prussia, 561b. 8 0z.; 
Russia, 71lb. 70z. These weights, though small for a man in the prime 
of health walking for his pleasure, are very great when placed on all 
men equally, whether physically fit to bear the burden or not; and the 
inevitable halts, checks, and hurryings in a march interfere with the 
freedom of walking and, to weak men, render the toil extreme. The 
troops of some of the smaller German States attached to the army of 
the Confederation were in possession of very convenient knapsacks, 
but no report of these has reached us; indeed the rapid dissolution of 
the Confederate army prevented any very careful examination being 
made of its equipment or system. ‘Che main problem, however, stil! 
remains unsolved. Can any system be devised whereby the soldier 
shall never be divorced from his baggage, and yet be free from the toil 
of carrying it? The army that can accomplish this feat will be able to 
march round any other army in the world. 

This may have nothing to do with military music, but it has some- 








thing to do with military evolutions, which are inspired and encouraged 
by military music, and with the possible condition, at no long date, 
of our common fatherland.—Yours, with respect, 

Castle Crowe, Aug. 28. Carer O’Consy. 


.o—_—— 


TO DR. JOY. 


Sin,—I have received copy of Vancouver Times from George Coppin. As’ 


your readers may not only know him as serio-comic actor, but also musi- 
cian and gentleman, I herewith send extracts concerning this wonderful 
gentleman. It may be remembered that Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean left 
London to fulfil engagement with Coppin in Australia, where they were 
so successful that Coppin prevailed upon them to go to America; and 
their success in San Francisco and Wiese was marvellous, people 
paying extravagant sums—twelve shillings for seat dress circle, and 
mechanics and labourers five shillings for standing room pit. These 
facts were creditable to citizens and honourable to Mr. and Mrs. Kean, 
who excited enthusiasm. At termination of engagement, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean were waited on (in St. George’s Hotel) by Mayor Harris, 
accompanied by members of Council. Mayor Harris presented address 
expressing gratification that Mr. and Mrs. Kean had afforded self, 
council, and fellow-citizens (putting self first)—signed “ Thomas Harris, 
Mayor, and all Councillors.” Mr. Kean thanked Corporation on behalf 
of self and wife, for great honour bestowed, and after conversation, in 
which Mrs. Kean and Miss Chapman took part, deputation withdrew. 
Ceremony took place December 21st, 1864, and December 23rd 
Coppin’s benefit, when entertainment consisted of Old Phil’s Birthday, 
Loan of Lover, and Artful Dodge, principal characters sustained by 
— in propria persond. “Audience” (says Vancouver Times) “which 
had satialed themselves with Shakspere in most exemplary manner 
more than seven days, had earned right to enjoy broad humours of 
Coppin. People laughed as never before; people laughed like boys and 

girls who had escaped from irksome toils of class-room! To Australians 

it was great treat to make new acquaintance with old friend, and to 

Englishers it was great surprise to find best low comedian, since death 

of Wright, Australian manager. At conclusion of first piece Coppin 

was ed before curtain; audience would not let him off without 

speech, and result was best joke of evening. In character of Paul 

Pry, Coppin gave opinion on colonial matters in manner which 

shewed Australians knew value of man when they returned 

comedian to legislative council. Good humour with which densely 

packed crowd received genial criticisms shewed them not averse to 

learn something from visitor with long experience in larger and 

wealthier colony.” Coppin with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean and party 

left for San Francisco, via Portland, after brilliant termination to 

brilliant engagement. 


Bell Tube Lodge, the Pistons. Evrxowiox. 








MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Weather notwithstanding, Mr. Alfred Mellon jogs on. As Ajax 
defied the lightning, so Alfred snaps his fingers at the rain. It 
rains on, or it has rained on ; and he reigns on, or he has reigned 
on. _ Let it rain so he reign, and, giving the reins to his P 5 
ride triumphant, unlike King René, ‘in our midst” (pennylinear 

hr 


ase). 
° Since we last spoke there has been a “ Night with Weber "— 
Carl Maria von Weber (better than Godfried Weber). On this 
occasion we had two overtures—Euryanthe and Oberon ; the Concert- 
stiick brilliantly executed by little (no longer little) Marie Krebs 
who was recalled) ; the Invitation to the Waltz, orchestrated by 
ector Berlioz; the Adagio from a clarinet concerto oars 
with moonlight mellowness by Mr. Lazarus) ; and an air from Der 
Freischiitz, with Barret’s oboe, prettily sung by Mdlle. Liebhart 
(who was encored). This was the night with Weber. We could 
spend many such. It was short—so short that no one could say 
to Alfred ‘ at tu disticha longa!” 

There has also been a “ Night with Spohr.” On this occasion 
we had—guess, reader (‘‘ The Power of Sound”—READER)—we 
had The Power of Sound, which is not The Power of Sound, but 
the Consecration of Sound (Die Weihe des Hauses—de vier des 
houzes. Of course we had. Nevertheless, there are six other 
symphonies by Spohr. De vier des houzes was followed by Mephis- 
topheles, who, assuming the shape and features of Mr. Patey, gave 
his own air from Faust, adopting the Italian version—‘t Va sbra- 
mando.” ‘The heels of Mephistopheles were trip up by the 
Mephisto of the fiddle, M. Wieniawski, who, in Mephistophelian 
fashion, endivelled the so-called (by any one but Spohr) “ Dramatic 
Concerto,” which endivyelled the audience, whose diverse pairs of 
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hands gave repeated and emphatic illustrations of the well-known 
axiom.* To this succeeded that bright little song, ‘‘ The bird 
and the maiden "—the song which Mendelssohn loved and wrote 
about to Spohr. The maiden was. Liebhart ; the bird was 
Lazarus. Both bird and maiden seemed to love the song—so well 
that they could not dwell upon it long enough, and I thought it 
would never finish. It did finish, for all that, and the audience, 
deeming it had not been dwelt on long enough, encored it; upon 
which both bird and maiden re-dwelt upon it for a still longer 
riod, 

The whole concluded, pompously, with the half-pompous, half- 
graceful, half-inflated + overture to the Mountain Sprite, an opera 
of which little but the overture is known. 

There has also been a Night with the ‘ Italian Masters,” 
hardly well named, or well vindicated. Cherubini was a master, 
but his overture to Anacreon is not his best overture. Rossini is a 
master (a jolly old master !—long life to him !), but his overture to 
Semiramide is in the same key as the overture to Anacreon. 
Moreover, how about that horn-crook? Bellini was a nightingale 
—not a master.t Moreover, the duet for ophicleide and eupho- 
nium, so dexterously played by our own Hughes and our own 
Phasey, although it used to be sung by Tamburini and Lablache 
(who made still more bruit), is a duet from J Puritani, 
which contains more genuine melodies. Mercadante is a phceni- 
copter—not a master. Moreover, his cavatina, ‘‘ Ah! s’estinto,” 
although Madame Patey-Whyiock is undoubtedly an English 
contralto, is undoubtedly non-suited to those who are un- 
doubtedly English contraltos, and who, for the most part 
in its delivery, are non-suited.g Donizetti is a cross between 
a paroquet and a humming-bird—not a master. Nevertheless, the 
cavatina, **O luce di quest’ anima,” is one of the most genuine 
melodies in his Linda, and when gushed forth in sky-lark tones 
like those of Carlotta Patti (melodious sister of a melodious sister), 
must inevitably recall a line in Algernon Swinbourne :— 


On May’s new lip the tender April breath ”’| 


The audience manifestly held as much. Uproarious was the 
applause, and the ‘‘encore” an edict in thunder as it were from 
Jupiter Ammon. But, as Ajax defied the lightning, so Carlotta 
defied the thunder. It was a moment to be remembered. Doni- 
zetti, if neither an owl nor a loup-garou, is not a master. 
Moreover, the fantasia on airs from La Figlia del Reggimento, 
for violin with pianoforte accompaniment, is not Donizetti's (like 
some other things by Donizetti that are Donizetti’s). Nevertheless, 
violin part was played with ideal neatness, ideal intonation, 
legitimate style, and wonderful spirit by Master Emile Sauret, a 
real phenomenon, a fledgling whom Alfred has bagged before the 
season, and exhibits as a bird in full feather. Fair game! His 
brother, Master Auguste Sauret, who accompanied him on the 
pianoforte, may be likened to a wary and somewhat tough 
partridge, whom Alfred might have bagged, shooting-seasons 
since, but lodged his pellets in the groin of an unsuspecting friend, 
whereby Auguste Sauret escaped bagging—wing-whole. Rossini 
is a master (be chesm/!—on my eyes be it), but the ‘ Operatic 
Selection” from his Tell—in which Messrs. Barret, Hughes, 
Reynolds and Winterbottom disported themselves, playfully, in 
solos for oboe, ophicleide, cornet, and bassoon—if Alfred’s (or if 
not Alfred’s—which I devoutly hope) is not Rossini’s—for which I 
am devoutly grateful. 

There was also on Thursday a “ Night with Mozart ”—about 
which, the “selection” from Masaniello (which, if Alfred’s—or if 
not Alfred’s, as I devoutly hope—is not Auber’s, for which I am 
devoutly thankful) ; about the new dance-music—including a 
delicious waltz, called Twilight Dreams, by Charles D’Albert, a 
new characteristic quadrille called ‘‘ The Express,” in which the 





* What axiom ? A. S. S.—* Two things cannot be in the same place at 
the same time.” D. P.—It depends on the place. Supposing it’s a house ? 
QO. Ar'M. (Just returned.) 


+ There can’t be three halves to less than a whole and a half.—O. Ap’M. 


¢ “ Most musical, most melancholy.”"—Jonn Mutton, Esq. (Elysium— 
Old Noll desires to be remembered. ) 


§ Undoubtedly —O, Av’M, 
ll “ So perisheth ” (Zhe Zuo Dreams).—O, Ar’M. 





adventurous Coote (qui Cofte) makes an excursion to Paris and 

back again, &c., &c., and the other triumphs of Carlotta Patti, 

anon. DISHLEY PETERS. 
Tadcaster, Service Tree and Sable, Aug. 31. 


P.S.—Italian night. Also Domenico Scarlatti was a master, 
although the Cat’s Fugue (in G minor) is by no means a masterly 
fugue. Nevertheless, little (no longer little) Marie Krebs played 
it a ravir, and being encored, substituted the Spinnlied from the 
Lieder ohne Worte of Mendelssohn, who though a master (be 
chesm !), was not an Italian, therefore, not among the “ Italian 
masters ” (Mr. Mellon pace). 





MD1LE. TIETJENS has returned to town. After her tour with 
Mario she plays at Hamburgh, and then comes back again to 
London for Mr. Mapleson’s “ winter season.” 


Mr. Auaustus Harris is in Paris, with his daughter, Miss 
Marian Harris, who is about to make her début on the French 
stage—at the Porte St. Martin. 


Mop.iies. EMILig AND CoNsTANCE GeorGI have returned from 
Dublin, where they have been singing with great success. Saunders’ 
News Letter writes about the last of the Exhibition Palace Concerts 
as follows :— 

“ The performance was not got through without an unusually large 
number of encores. Herr Reichardt’s charming song, ‘ Thou art so near 
and yet so far,’ finely arranged as a duet, was sung by the sisters Georgi 
with great feeling and finish. Mdlle. Emilie Georgi sang two or three 
solos. The power and compass of her contralto voice are very telling, 
even in that large room, while her accomplishments as a vocal artiste 
are of a very high order. She gave ‘Una Voce’ very effectively, and 
was rapturously encored. The sisters! Georgi also sang a duet by M. 


Gounod, at the conclusion of the concert. ” 
Other local journals speak in no less favourable terms. 





Prose from Booth Hitch. 


(To be read with care.) 


Edgeley, near Stockport, near Manchester, Feb. 11th, 1865. 


“In deep of night when drowsiness 

Hath lock'd up mortal sense, then listen I 

To the Celestial Syren’s harmony, 

That sits upon the nine infolded spheres, 
And sings to those who hold the vital shears, 
And turn the adamantine spindle round 

On which the fate of Gods and men is wound, 
Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 

To lull the daughters of necessity, 

And keep unsteady nature to her law, 

And the low world in measured motion draw 
Aiter the heavenly tune which none can hear, 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged ear; 
And yet such music worthiest were to blaze. 
The peerless hight of her immortal praise, 
Whose lustre leads us, and for her most fit, 
If my inferior hand or voice could hit 
Inimitable sounds.”—Jfilton, 

Some evening thoughts about music may be in season. ace 

I have gazed on those orbs of light, which shine so beautiful in 
the firmament of heaven, until I have felt my heart-strings vibrate 
within me; the feeling as filled me with unbounded rapture; every 
emotion of my soul as been turned, as though I was a harp breathing 
elegant music. Something within me as struck the strings of my 
instrument, causing divine melody to flow in my heart, the effect, 
really, entranced me, my thoughts ascended like fragrant incens- 
towards the skies, in a whirlwind of extatic joy. In this pleasing excitee 
ment I cried out again with Milton :— 

* Ring out ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses 80; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time 
And let the base of heaven's deep organ blow ; 
And with your ninefold harmony, 
Make up full concert to the angelic symphony.” 

Supposing, that it was possible for humanity to hear yond ethereal 
music of the spheres, the grandeur and subiimity the effect would pro- 
duce on our souls, would unmeasurably surpass, the noble imaginations 
of the greatest poets and thinkers. In fact, the reality of celestial 
harmony, is more excellent than the human intellect can adequately 
figure. The loftiest conception genius has compiled, is only like a hay- 
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seed in comparison to a mountain, when compaired with the music of 
the spheres. In this heavenly muse I get bewildered, I feel that I am 
out of my natural element, I have soared aloft like the lark and like 
the sweet songster, I return rapidly to earth, with my eyes fixed on 
myriads of stars; my feelings are awakened, yet, I cannot give utter- 
ance to the emotions that move me; Iam held spell-bound with admira- 
tion and asI stand gazing with amazement, the spirit of Shakspeare 
seems to say :— ; 

“ There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls, 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in we cannot hear it.” 

While poets conceive such perfection of music created by the heavenly 
spheres; and describe it in such rich and golden language, how will 
musical genius like Handel’s, Haydn’s, Mozart’s, Beethoven’s, and 
Mendelssohn’s depict it? for the musician commands an element of 
sound as fluent and as varied as natures is. The ideas a composer may 
gather by traversing through the boundless realms of nature, whether 
in mind or body, by his art, a musical genius can illustrate them, and 
convey the tone-pictures of his imagination to all kindred spirits. Could 
any of the above masters be in ignorance of the harmonious motion of 
the heavenly spheres? I for one think not, for Iam persuaded, that 
these maestros were at times inspired with grand and lofty ideas, when 
museing on yond innumerable throng of shining orbs. I conjecture 
that a many of those beautiful symphonies originated and sprung into 
being, after their writers had filled their souls with the sublimity of 
Omnipotence. At such moments as these the composer would take up 
the pen of inspiration and make his name immortal amongst men. The 
poets described lusciously the musical beauties that exist in the works 
of our Creator:—the harmonious spheres, the sighing winds, the flowing 
rivulet, the mighty ocean and all the natural causes which are placed 
around us :— 

“Hark! Music speaks from out the woods and streams; 
Amidst the winds, amidst the harmonious rain ; 
It fills the voice with sweets, the eye with beams; 
It stirs the heart ; it charms the sting from pain. 
Great memory hoards it midst her golden themes ; 
The wise man keeps it with his learned gain; 
The minstrel hears it in his listening dreams ; 
And no one save the fool, doth deem it vain."—ZBarry Cornwall. 

Now the great composers have painted in true colors and created 
sublime effects. Can a cultivated ear be deaf to the grand harmonies 
of Handel, which strike as Mozart truly said “like a thunderbolt ;” 
how truthfully he delineates the beautiful harmony that is above and 
around us, conceptions that will exist as long as man inhabits the earth 
and takes delight in concordances of sweet sounds: the roaring thunder, 
the rolling billows, the lashing waves raging with furious pomp and 
swelling majesty: Handel wielded the pen of inspiration, his imagina- 
tion ascended unto the courts of heaven, where he gathered ideas and 
set them in beautious order to ennoble the soul of man. Haydn, too, 
delighted in illustrating the various tones of nature, he was a close 
observer of natural effects, his descriptive music remains a monument 
to his creative genius for ever. 1 fancy Mozart was inspired with the 
grand designs of a many of his musical constructions, while gazing on 
the magnificent order of the stars of heaven, for there is a simile 
betwixt his works and them; each instrument in these compositions, 
and their number is legion, as a pleasing circle wherein to move; it is 
really delightful to follow the various instruments through their separate 
windings, how I love to remain with a melodious phrase, that cheers, 
inspires, or elevates my feelings; these soul-stirring causes increase 
more in proportion when I view the tone-picture in all its workings, 
the different parts winding and interwinding like the circles of lights 
above us. Truly, I should be vain to place Mozart’s works in juxta- 
re with the sublime grandeur of the Omnipotent: the metaphor, 
however, illustrates Mozart to have been a strict observer of all that 
is beautiful in nature, and, that he gathered ideas from the intricate 
windings of stars and planets. 

Beethoven the tone-poet revelled in picteresque scenes of nature, he 
loved to bury himself amidst the shady woods, where, he could hear 
the song-birds warble their exquisite notes, as the winds played music 
on the foliage of the trees, increasing and decreasing their wild-tones 
with sweet and melodious accents. I can fancy Beethoven traversing 
through such delightful scenes; I see him in my minds eye wandering 
down by the side of a brook at the foot of some hill, foliowing its 
Irregular course, travelling over verdant fields bedecked with various 
colours of wild-flowers filling the air with their pleasing odours, where 
he hears the cattle lowing chime with the silver tones of the rippling 
brook ; now, he pauses, ly the side of a favourite tree, he his fascinated 
by the charming voice of the flowing waters as they flutter over a rough 
and pebbly bed ; every note rides on the wings of a gentle gale echoing 
in the distance; there is a moment when he seems to follow their 
enchanting sounds as though he was advancing into another world ; he 





moves unconsciously towards the huge tree and seats himself on one of 


its boughs; he his full of thought musing on the scenes around him, 
as he views the suns rays as they gorgeously tint the encircled heavens, 
causing them to smile on the approaching night. The mild heams of 
the moon appear, the stars twinkle and soon the firmament is spangled 
over with bright orbs ; how is bosom heaves and swells as he gazes on 
them; he his entranced with bewildering joy as he utters these 
memoriable words :—“ The effect of music on a man should be to strike 
fire from his soul.” A noble expression indeed, and worthy of so 
illustrious a man. 

Mendelssohn’s published letters perpetuate the love this excellént 
man bore towards all that was great and beautiful in art; he also 
recognized the superb beauties of nature. What graphic letters he 
wrote from Switzerland describing in flowing language the moun- 
tainous scenery of this picteresque country; and from Italy delineating 
a many of the exquisite beauties reserved in this land of art. These 
letters illuminate the character of a truly good man; a man who was 
filled with the inspiration of music; a man who gathered new impres- 
sions and imbued his spirit with the very essence of nature united 
to the climes he visited. Wherever Mendelssohn’s fancy led him, 
his faculty enabled him to reproduce the characteristic feelings 
and emotions of the human heart in addition to the descriptive 
effects of nature. He produced in tone colors the happiness we 
mortals feel when ascending the mountain top to witness the lucid 
brightness of the rising sun, when threading our path through a 
mazy wood while the soft rays of the moon flicker through the 
branches, when sailing on a serene ocean or walking on the banks 
of a majestic river; WHETHER, BIBLICAL, MODERN, ANCIENT 
OR IMAGINARY SUBJECTS, Mendelssohn conceived the dramatic 
spirit that give them motion and recorded his impressions in the 
multitude of his works, creations in art, which remain a treasure 
of immense value to musicians for ages yet to come. His music 
to a “midsummer night’s dream,” enhances the expression of the 
poetry. It transports the mind into the regions of the poet’s fancy, 
where we revell in all the beauties of fairy-land. Never was poetry 
more finely clothed with the rich garb of musical expression. It 
is a mirror, Mendelssohn embellished with musical garlands, elabor- 
ately entwined, displaying all the exquisite tints and colors of his 
own peculiar imagination. 

To Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, Algernon Charles Swinbcurne, George 
Grove (C.P), and Sutherland Edwards, Esqs. 
Tomas Boorn Brrcu. 


—- — 
Pips from Punch. 
(Not numbered.) 

—the tune the Hungry eDw dined off. If a cow weRe hungry: 
what Gir of meyerbeer's Composition would she sing?—“ grac€.” 
“it is remarkable,” says a critic, “that blind to@, whose sole ide is 
music, is an idiot.” wh remarkable? tat critic do€s not go 
among musical people Mery often. (See No. 1312. The producer of 
this “pip” to be named.) 

Pir VI. 


“* Never forget the dear ones."’ 

This is a ballad which makes it clear that its composer has not 
been unmindful of the fact that the chief component parts of practical 
music are melody, harmony, and rhythm, by which latter term we do 
not mean to imply that which is pronounced, and should be spelt, rime, 
by which we do not mean to imply frost. Wesee much merit in this 
verse :-— 





“ Never forget the dear ones, 
Buy always of the cheap, 
If you've a numerous family 
Which you’re obliged to keep 
No, don't forget the dear ones, 
When you a-shopping go; 
Or you will soon discover 
Your purse is getting low.” 
[ With Mr. Poncn’s hearty greetings to Mn. D. Perens,] 
_— Punch. 
MUSIC, &c., RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Hawkes & Co.—** My Mother’s Song,” by W. H. Westoy. 


Advertisements. 

















BERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, aud removing affections f - 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without ii. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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FOURTH EDITION!! 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
FOURTH EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published, price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W 





WALTER MACFARREN’S COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


““YAREBELLS,”’ 
FIFTH MAZURKA CARACTERISTIQUE, 


AND! 
“TARANTELLA.’ 
Four Shillings Each. 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Strect, W. 





VOCAL MUSIC BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 





ENGLISH. 8. d, 
The Lover and the Bird. ° - Price 4 0 
Withered Flowers . . ° : e ° > "9 4 0 
Beneath the Oak . ‘ ° ° ° e ° ° » £8 
The Bereaved One. ° ° ° . » «8 
The Prince, The Prince’ of Ww ales, ° ° ° ° o &€6 
Meet me Earl - .% ” ee . » £20 

ITALIAN. 
LaSerattacita . . .« «« « -« oa op ee 
La Voce degli Angeli . ° ° * : ° e » 88 
Il Messaggero ° . . . . . . ‘ » 3 0 
Il Menestrello = £ eo Bi S~ Rowe » <p Ee8 


London: Dcuncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





bee BUT MAUD SHOULD I MEET,” Batre’s 


new Song, sung with the greatest success by Mr. Auyaeo Heino, is 
published, price 3s., by Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Liebhart 
Polka. 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR, AND SUNG WITH 
IMMENSE SUCCESS BY 


MDLLE. CIEBHART. 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, Regent Street, London. 














NEW SONG, 


The 
Goat Bells, 





MDLLE. LIEBHART 


Mellon’s Concerts 





With the GREATEST SUCCESS. 


COMPOSED BY 


G. B. ALLEN. 





Price 4s. 
Illustrated with Mdlle. Liebhart’s Portrait. 





METZLER & CO., 





37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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ENGEL’S 
HARMONIUM ALBUM, 


(THIRD EDITION.) 


Containing a Collection of Fifty favourite Airs and Pieces 
by Rossini, VERDI, BaLFe, MeyerBeer, Mozart, c., 
as well as National Airs (Scotch, Irish, French, &c.) 


Price 7s. 6d. 


This Collection is preceded by the concisest and completest Instruction’ for 
Playing the Harmonium with effect, given in seventeen paragraphs. These 
valuable Instructions, given by so experienced a teacher and the best performer 
of the day, will be found nearly sufficient for Self-Jnstruction. 


LIST OF PIECES IN THE ALBUM. 
DI PESCATORE (Lucrezia). 

IL BALEN (Trovatore). 

AH CHE LA MORTE (Trovatore). 

NOBIL DONNA (Huguenots). 

TU M’AMI (Bohemian Girl). 

FRA POCO (Lucia). 

PIU BIANCA (Huguenots). 

ROBERT TOI QUE J’AIME (Robert le Diable). 
SOUVENIR (Pré aux Cleres). 

10. PARIGI O CARA (Traviata). 

11. IL FAUT PARTIR _— del Reggimento). 
12, SEMPRE LIBERA (Traviata). 

138. DAL TUO STELLATO (Mosé). 

14. TAMBOURINE AIR (Etoile du Nord). 

15. AH! PERCHE NON POSSO (Puritani). 
16. QUANDO LE SERE (Luisa Miller). 

17. DA QUEL DI (Martha). 

18. LA DONNA E MOBILE (Rigoletto). 

19. COM E GENTIL (Don Pasquale). 

20. LA MIA LETIZIA (Lombardi). 

21. L'AMO L’AMO (Montecchi). 

22. VA PENSIERO (Nabucodonosor). 

23. CHORUS, CHILDREN (Prophéte). 

24, IN DIESEN HEIL’GEN HALLEN (Zauberflite). 
25. NON PIU MESTA (Cenerentola). 

26. NATIONAL AIRS, RUSSIAN. 

27. —— SPANISH, (Jota Aragonesa). 

28. —— SCOTCH (Should Auld Acquaintance). 
29. —— IRISH (The Last Rose of Summer). 

30. —— SWISS (Wann der Bua). 

31. —— NEAPOLITAN (lo ti voglio ben assaje). 
82. DEH VIENI ALLA FINESTRA (Don Juan). 
33. NON PIU ANDRAI (Nozze). 

34. BATTI, BATTI (Don Juan). 

85. VOLKSLIED (Mendelssohn). 

36. CHANSON DE BUCKINGHAM (Engel). 
37. CRADLE SONG (Engel). 

38. PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE (Reine Hortense). 
39. RUSSIAN ANTHEM (Lvov). 

40. NATIONAL ANTHEM (John Bull). 

41. LET THERE BE LIGHT (Haydn’s Creation). 
42. ADIEU (Wolfrom). 

43. TRAUERWALZER (Schubert). 

44. WEBER’S LAST THOUGHT (Reissiger). 

45. STANDCHEN (Schubert). 

46. MINUET SEPTETTO (Beethoven). 

47. MINUETTO (Mozart's G minor Symphony). 
48. ANDANTE (Beethoven's Fifth Symphony). 

49. PRAYER (Rossini). 

50. CARNIVAL OF VENICE (Engel). 








SOP NS Sum Go poe 





CHAPPELL AND C9, 


BOOSEY & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS, 


JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 


Containing 59 of his best Compositions. [Edited and selected by Dr. 
Sreceaty. Price 6s., limp cloth. 











HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, 


VOL. |., 


Containing 29 Original Compositions, by ApotpHe Hesse of Vienna. 
Edited and selected by Dr. Sreaeatu. Price 6s., limp cloth. 
« 


HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, 


VOL. Il., 


Containing 26 Original Compositions. Edited and selected by Dr. 
Sree@aty, Price 6s., limp cloth. 








WELY'S OFFERTOIRES FOR THE 
"ORGAN, 


Op. 35. The Six Books in One Volume, limp cloth, price 6s. 


THE CANTICLES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, 


Pointed for Chanting, and set to appropriate Chants, written by the 
most eminent modern Composers; also a choice selection of Sanctuses, 
Kyrie Eleisons, Doxologies, &c., the whole forming a most complete col- 
lection of Church Music. Edited by W. H. Bircn. The list of 
contributors includes the names of Dr. Elvey, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Dr, 
Crotch, Farrant, Kent, Hayes, Nares, Purcell, Tallis, Attwood, Boyce, 
Jackson, Arnold, &c. Price 1s. 








MODERN ANTHEMS, 


By Eminent Composers. 
Published this day, price Threepence cach, the following Anthems :— 


Grant, we beseech Thee, merciful Lord . . Henry Smart 
O be joyfulin God, all ye lands. ; . Henry Smart 
The Lord preserveth the souls of His Saints . J. L. Hatton 
Like as a Father pitieth his own Children . J. L. Hatton 


Thy mercy, O Lord, reacheth unto the heavens J. Barnby 
Let Thy merciful kindness, O Lord . d. Barnby 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY & COQ.,, 





- 60, NEW BOND STREET. 





HOLLES STREET. 
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MF. 


SANTLEY'S NEW SONG, 


The Dove 
and the Raven 


WORDS BY 


H. FARNIE. 


MUSIC COMPOSED, 
re ©6=sSo€MsCEXPRESSLY FOR MR, SANTLEY, 













MM. W. BALIE, 
! PRICE 3]- 





~ HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W., 
AND ALL MUSICSELLERS. 





SYDNEY SMITHS 


- FOUR 


NEW PIECES. 
NORMA 


Fantasia on Bellini’s Opera. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


A STORM AT SEA. 


Musical Picture. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


HAYDN’S AUSTRIAN HYMN, 


FE'antasia. 








PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


HARMONIES DU SOIR. 


Morceau Elegant. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MAYENCE, PARIS, AND BRUSSELS: 


MEHSSRS. SCHOTT. 
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